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This Minister 
England Arise! And KNOW what to do 


So that there may be no mistake, this is the telegram which | sent to the Prime 
Minister on April 6th. There is a rumour going round that the reason the Prime Minister 
could not accept my offer was because | made impossible conditions. This is ABSOLUTELY 
FALSE. I made NO CONDITIONS — excepting the condition that the £200,000 was to 
be spent on the DEFENCE OF LONDON. 

LADY HOUSTON, D.B.E. 


| ALONE have dared to point out the dire need and necessity for 
an Air Defence for London... You have muzzled others who have 
deplored this shameful neglect—for London is the only Capital 
in Europe without any Air Defence—and for the last four months 
my Offer of £200,000 to supply this crying need has been before 
you and your Government but has been ignored because | have 
spoken the Truth about you—your amour propre being of more 
importance in your own eyes than the safety of London. 


MEREFORE, with my heart full of sorrow and despair | am, at last, 
forced to withdraw this Offer. You have treated my patriotic 
gesture with a contempt such as no other Government in the 


World would or could have been guilty of towards a Patriot. 


OU have flippantly behaved as if my Offer was a personal matter 
—only concerning yourself—but the safety of London is of 
the gravest National importance to every Englishman and 
Englishwoman the wide world over and as such the Prime Minister 
of England ought to consider it. 


On the 7th of April—THIS ‘“ PRIME’ MINISTER ACTUALLY HAD THE COLOSSAL 
IMPERTINENCE TO TELL YOU—YOU MUST BE AIR MINDED !!!! 
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from the Air 


(Reprinted by courtesy of The Lancet) 


HATEVER else remains undone, there 
need be no doubt that the possibility of 
improving the administration of poison- 

gas is being studied. Medical journals abroad lay 
increasing emphasis on the desirability of 
practitioners familiarising themselves with the 
methods of chemical warfare, and there is nowa- 
days a wealth of information about the various 
agents and their use. 

It appears to be generally thought that these do 
not as yet include any that differ essentially from 
those employed in the late war. These accepted 
forms of poison may be divided into (1) 
lacrymatory gases, chiefly used by non-military 
forces during civil commotion (white cross group) ; 
(2: lung poisons such as chlorine and phosgene 
(green cross); (3) arsenical smokes (‘* mask 
removers ’’ or blue cross); and (4) vesicants such 
as mustard gas (dichlorethyt sulphide) and lewisite 
(yellow cross). 

A grim mnemonic of the Germans suggests a 
way of remembering the different effects of these 
groups.’ 

White cross reddens the whites of the eyes. 
Green cross turns the lungs a putrid green. 
Blue cross makes the nose blueish red. 
Yellow cross turns the skin pale yellow. 


The green cross group can be neutralised by 
efficient chemical respirators and the arsenical 
smokes by mechanical respirators. As far as aerial 
attack is concerned, it is the yellow cross or 
vesicants which are much the greatest danger, 
since they are liquids which could be dropped from 
the air either as a rain or in bombs and which 
volatilise into a heavy vapour which might 
‘‘ drown ’’ a town or area for some days. 

Masks are essential for protection from the 
vapour and special protective clothing is necessary 


against the spray of liquid. The essence of treat- 
ment is to remove all traces of the liquid from the 
patient’s skin and clothing while protecting his 
eyes and air-passages from the vapour. Speed 
and early treatment are very important, and with 
these ends in view a chemical warfare treatment 
unit has been designed by Captain F. A. Wells of 
the medical department of the United States 
Army.’ 

Two technicians of the Medical Corps, wearing 
impregnated clothing and head-pieces, gas masks, 
and rubber gloves, strip the patient (who must 
himself wear a mask) and scrub him with hand 
brushes irrigated with soda bicarbonate solution 
running from a Lyster bag suspended from the 
tent pole. Other solutions which may be used are 
bleaching-powder, soft soap, peroxide of hydrogen 
or permanganate of potash.* It is claimed that a 
‘** mustard ’’ casualty can be cleansed by these 
methods in about two minutes. Such a result is 
attained, however, only with special equipment and 
trained personnel. 

Hence if it is true, as recently stated in the Press, 
that as little as forty tons of gas would be needed 
ta cover London with a layer of vesicant gas, and 
that such a layer might be ‘‘ canalised ’’ by the 
Thames Valley and remain undispersed for five 
days or more, it is not impossible that the popula- 
tion of London could be exterminated or at any 
rate put out of action with comparative ease. . . 

A national scheme of anti-gas defence, to be 
effective, would have to include the provision and 
distribution of masks suitable for protection 
against any kind of gas likely to be used, and the 
thorough training of the public in their employ- 
ment, and in other anti-gas measures. .. . 

1 Med. Welt, March 17, 1934, p. 382. 


2 Milit. Surg., February, 1934, p. 76. 
3 The Lancet, 1982, ii, 1018. 


ADY HOUSTON has proclaimed from the 

house-tops the imminence of the air peril and 
has alone offered a practical remedy for this 
terrible danger. The Government is content to 
ignore the defencelessness of the capital of the 
Empire and received ler munificent offer of 
£200,000 with shameful silence. Scarcely another 
voice has been raised in England to warn the 
country of its jeopardy. 


The French have fewer scruples. They have 
not hesitated to remind our rulers of the truth— 
how vulnerable London would be to the attack of 
hostile aircraft in the event of another European 
war. 

The French Memorandum presented to the 
British Government on April 17th remarks that a 


The Menace Hanging Over Us 


study of the German Budget shows ‘ without 
possibility of doubt an increase in the expenses of 
the Ministries of the Army, Navy and Air amount- 
ing to 352,000,000 marks *’ (about £27,000,000 at 
the present rate of exchange). 

The German Government. intends to increase 
immediately on a formidable scale not only the 
strength of its army, but also of its navy and its 
aviation, So far as this last is concerned, it is 
all the less permissible for the neighbours of 
Germany to disregard the menace that hangs over 
them, in that numerous aerodromes have recently 
been organised in the demilitarised zone. . .”’ 

Facts of such exceptional gravity,’’ as the 
French Note calls them, are only officially 
recognised, when a foreign Power draws our 
rulers’ attention to the obvious. 
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The Prince and the 
Merchant Navy 


HE Prince of Wales always strikes the right 
note and in speech and action never fails to 
draw the attention of the country to the 

matters that most instantly concern it. When, as 
Master of the Honourable Company of Master 
Mariners, he presided at the annual dinner at the 
Mansion House, he spoke of the sea and the mer- 
cantile marine, and appealed for an end of 
haphazard methods. Singing ‘‘ Rule Britannia "’ 
is not enough. 


** To-night,”’ he said, ‘* | am concerned with the 
officers of the merchant navy, and I say with all 
sincerity that if we are to regain the position on the 
high seas that we have had, one of the conditions 
must be that the men who command and officer our 
merchant ships, both on the bridge and in the 
engine room, shall be the best that we can possibly 
produce. They must be scientifically selected and 
trained.”’ 


‘* Haphazard methods,’’ the Prince continued, 
‘“ may have been good enough in the days when 
there was not the fierce competition that exists in 
every realm of industry at the present time ; when, 
as in other industries, by good fortune and 
seniority we had the dominating position. 


‘“ Other nations have realised that we have long 
ago left behind the days when the sea was looked 


upon as a career for the fool of the family or for 
the boy who would never do any good ashore.”’ 

‘* Lugubrious parents were, as a last hope, 
advised to send their boy to sea. Those were the 
days when Sir Burton Chadwick and Sir Bertram 
Hayes (the Deputy Master and Prime Warden of 
the Company) went to sea—but, to give them their 
due, that advice was ‘ Send them to sea to make 
men of them.’ That it certainly did in their case, 
for the sea was, and always will be, a man’s 
calling.” 

Things were looking up just a little, both in 
shipping and commerce—a very little he would 
agree. It was just as bad to be too much of an 
optimist as to be too much of a pessimist, but it 
was a great thrill to him to see them getting busy 
on Clydebank a week ago on the hull of the biggest 
ship that had ever been built. 

We must put our house in order, continued the 
Prince, if we were going to be supreme in regard 
to our ships and the selection and training of our 
officers and seamen. Both for the well-being of 
our shipping industry and for the sake of the boys 
of this country, who will always, please God, have 
the call of the sea in their blood. 

‘** This cannot be accomplished by singing ‘Rule 
Britannia.’ It is a problem for earnest thought in 
every branch of the shipping industry.”’ 


V 


OST of the people in the country have heard 
the Prince of Wales appeal for their 
assistance in the great work of voluntary 

Social Service. A much smaller number are 
aware of the valuable work that is being done in 
the clubs which have been formed all over the 
country as a result of the work of the Prince. 
Fewer still know of the personal interest which the 
Prince constantly shows in these organisations. 


We have become so used to an organisation with 
a row of Patrons who take little interest in it, or a 
President who is nothing but a figurehead, that it 
may come as a surprise to those who do not 
appreciate how thorough the Prince is, to know 
what pains he takes, and what a real effect this 
work is having all over the country. 


These clubs which have been formed in a great 
many of the areas where unemployment is most 
prevalent are doing a great deal of good. The 
Prince alone among national leaders 
appreciated how hard it is to live when you have 
nothing whatever to do. And it was his action 
alone which has led to the formation of these clubs, 
which once again demonstrates how great is his 
sympathy and understanding with those who live 
in the poorest parts of this country. 


The Prince and the Unemployed 


The clubs are formed often of employed and 
unemployed alike, so that membership does not 
brand a man as unemployed and segregate him as 
such. They provide for all sorts of activities. But 
one of the really essential features of most of these 
clubs is a canteen where good food can be obtained 
at reasonable prices. 


The Prince often turns up almost without warn- 
ing at some of these clubs which have been formed 
to carry out his ideas in many of the worst slums 
in the country. Most of us think of the visit of a 
great man as an occasion when everyone becomes 
shy and uncomfortable, and which is terminated 
at the earliest possible moment to the obvious relief 
of all who are present. But this is not so with the 
Prince. In the first place he thoroughly enjoys 
his visit, and so do those who are there. 


He has that happy facility of putting everyone 
at his ease, and becoming part of the picture rather 
than an exhibit. He understands what the 
members want to talk about. No one becomes 
shy, and he becomes part of the club. If more 
people in leading positions had the ability and the 
understanding to follow the great example which is 
being set by the Prince, many of the problems 


' which face this country would not arise. A 
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Notes of the Week 


The Saturday Review congratulates Sir Oswald 
Mosley on his great success on Sunday last. 
That’s the stuff to give ’em! 


* * 
* 


It is not difficult to understand why the 
Government have lost North Hammersmith. 
People voted Conservative in the General Election, 
but they were cheated and got a National Govern- 
ment which is only camouflaged Socialism. So 
Conservatives refused to vote. 


North Hammersmith Goes West 


North Hammersmith gives a_ crystal-clear 
message to the Conservatives. The Conservative 
support fell from 18,815 in 1931 to 10,747, a drop 
of 43 per cent. The Socialist, Mr. F. R. West, 
who has been nursing the constituency and was 
a good candidate, has nevertheless no very great 
encouragement for his pernicious doctrines, for, 
though he polled 2,445 votes more than was the 
case in 1931, the year of the great Socialist slump, 
he has 3,338 fewer supporters than in 1929. The 
result, therefore, was not enthusiasm for Socialism, 
but was caused, as Captain Davis, the defeated 
candidate, said, by the ‘‘ apathy "’ of Conservative 
electors. ‘‘ Apathy ’’ is scarcely the word to 
have selected. ‘‘ Disgust ’’ with non-Conserva- 
tive policies is the true explanation, and the 
message North Hammersmith Conservatives send 
is ‘‘ Down with the ‘ National ’ Government! ”’ 


** 
* 


Messages that Lost the Seat 


If the ‘‘ National ’’ claims could have held 
North Hammersmith, they were in full evi- 
dence. Sir Thomas Inskip, the Attorney-General, 
Major Tryon, Minister of Pensions, supported the 
candidate and the Prime Minister’s son helped to 
irritate them further by telling them impertinently 
that he was all the more glad to support a 
‘* National Conservative ’’ because he was not and 
never had been a Conservative, which if it meant 
anything was that the candidate was not one 
either, as, indeed, he was not. Sir John Simon 
sent them a special letter and told them 
that the return of Captain Davis would help 
promote international peace,”” so they 
evidently do not believe in Sir John Simon’s 
dodges, and the Prime Minister also told them 
that ‘‘ to-day the formation of the National 
Government has been vindicated and its policy 
made clear.’”” North Hammersmith thought other- 
‘ wise. They discovered Captain Davis was a 
wobbler and no Tory. As the News-Chronicle 


remarks, the name “ National ”’ is to-day proved 
an ‘‘ ironical misnomer.’’ In other words, the 
whole thing is a fraud. 


x* 
Smash This Government 


The revolt against the political Siamese twins, 
Ramsay MacDonald-Baldwin, is spreading. ‘They 
are utterly discredited throughout the country by 
a large and growing number of Conservatives, as 
we have said in this journal and shall go on saying 
until we smash this fraudulent and usurping 
‘* National ’’ Government. North Hammersmith 
has gone as Fulham went, and for the same 
reasons. Portsmouth North and Basingstoke, 
with genuine Conservative candidates, marched 
triumphantly ahead. Mr. Baldwin and his fellow- 
conspirators are ruthlessly endeavouring to destroy 
the Conservative Party and to supplant it with the 
weak-kneed Government of compromise, ruled by 
fear. It cannot possibly rule successfully, for its 
members are only servants of political groups 
obsessed -with crazy notions and driven by 
fanaticism. The Conservative element, over- 
whelming in numbers, is against this fear and 
scuttle Party. 


* 


Budget Apathy 

The most remarkable thing about this Budget 
is its entire lack of interest. If there is one piece 
of legislation which one would imagine would 
interest the people, every one of them, it is the 
Budget, which touches the business and the 
bosoms of all parties in the State. Yet inthe Press 
and in the streets apathy prevails, and I don’t 
think I have as much as heard mention of it in the 
last week. Sixpence off the income-tax, fifty per 
cent. of the cuts returned, no reduction of the 
various allowances to married men, and only 
partial return of cuts to the Civil Service! BUT 
THE MOST REMARKABLE THING OF 
ALL IS THE FACT THAT MR. NEVILLE 
CHAMBERLAIN HAS CONCLUDED HIS 
BUDGET SPEECH WITHOUT THE 
FAINTEST REFERENCE TO OUR 
NATIONAL DEFENCE. This is certainly 
extraordinary, and considering the fact of our 
defencelessness, rather alarming. 


The Budget Speech was probably the shortest 
on record, having only occupied an hour and forty 
minutes. The Victorian Chancellors took, if I 
remember right, about three or four hours, and 
Gladstone and Disraeli thought nothing of speak- 
ing for five hours. I have heard three Budget 
speeches by Lord Goschen, two, I think, by 
Hicks Beach, and one by Harcourt. The curious 
thing about Lord Goschen was that, though he was 
born and bred in the City, being a partner in an 
Accepting House, he was by common consent the 
worst Chancellor of the Exchequer, with the best 
Budgets to handle that any many ever had, The 
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fact was that Goschen knew too much about. 
money, which is as bad a qualification for the 
Treasury as knowing too little. The best 
Chancellors, by universal consent, were Hicks 
Beach, a country gentleman, and Sir William 
Harcourt, a lawyer, showing that the best qualifica- 
tion is a knowledge of the world. 
** 
* 

Mosley’s Fascism 

As far as outward appearances are concerned, 
Sir Oswald Mosley has scored by his Albert Hall 
Meeting on Sunday. Whether the 10,000 well- 
dressed ladies and gentlemen who filled the Albert 
Hal] were sincere Fascists or not, Sir Oswald was 
entitled to the assumption that they were. At 
any rate they had all paid for the seats, and there 
was no interruption, or discoverable opposition, 
to the slim black-clothed orator who discoursed so 
smoothly his rousing periods, It is not the 
Fascism of Hitler so much as that of Mussolini, 
for Sir Oswald is too shrewd to imagine that the 
former would go down in this country. He is too 
much of an Englishman to overlook the difference 
between his own country and Germany, or Italy, 
This is perhaps hardly the place or the time to 
embark upon a discussion of what Fascism means. 
To me it simply means personal rule of some sort, 
and the only explanation of its undoubtedly rapid 
development in this country is the fact that the 
people have utterly lost their faith in the powers 
of Mr. MacDonald or Mr. Baldwin. 


Sir Oswald’s speech owes much of its effect to 
its having been packed with popular slogans, 
especially his policy of ‘‘ No Surrender ’’ in India 
or Ireland, and his hearty advocacy of equality in 
the air, with the strongest power in Europe. His 
summary of the policy of Black Shirts ‘‘ as a 
Government of Action, not Tyranny, but power to 
overcome problems which the people desire to sur- 
mount,’’ evidently took the audience by storm, as 
indeed it deserved to do. It is easy to understand 
why Sir Oswald Mosley was so unpopular at 
Sandhurst and in the House of Commons. All 
men with clear-cut ideas and strong purpose are 
unpopular among their fellows, at first. 


Scandalous Death Duties 

Hicks Beach was the last Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who dared to make the standing joke 
about our drinking habits. Just before he came 
to the end of his speech he said, after going through 
a not very prosperous Budget: ‘*‘ But thank God, 
we have drunk ourselves out of debt.’’ Such a joke 
in these days would have been received with cries 
of ‘‘ Shame ’’ and ‘‘ Order,’’ because in these 
squeamish days men are ashamed to drink their 
pint of bitter. Sir William Harcourt was the 
author, as everybody knows, of the famous Death 
Duties, of which, by a kind of poetic justice, he was 
himself the first victim. By an extraordinary 


coincidence both his brother and his nephew died 
before him, and he succeeded to the Nuneham 
Estate, on which he had to pay very heavy death 
duties. Serve him right, said the Tories! But 
unfortunately the Death Duties have remained, 
when all the other vicious and vindictive taxation 
by the Radicals has either defeated itself, by 
proving unremunerative, or has been repealed. 
Such was the case with Mr. Lloyd George’s 
celebrated Land Tax on unearned increment, and 
it may be remembered that Mr. Lloyd George was 
so long and so exhausted while putting forward 
his case that Mr. Balfour adjourned the House for 
half an hour in order that Mr. Lloyd George might 
refresh himself for his attack on the class to which 
Mr. Balfour belonged. But all these Chancellors, 
Goschen, Hicks Beach, and Harcourt, were bigger 
men than Mr. Neville Chamberlain, which only 
goes to prove the point that I have often made 
that we are living in an age of the ‘ not-quites.”’ 
Mr. Chamberlain is not quite a great Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 


The worst and most iniquitous of all the taxes 
are the Death Duties, first because they take 
accumulated income for spending it as current 
income, and secOndly because they ruin many an 
old family, and compel them to sell their family 
places and to live in exile. The Northumberlands 
and the Durhams are instances of this iniquity. 

** 
* 
Japan and China 

Our Government is again showing a thirst for 
information, though again quite unnecessarily, as 
it is already in possession of that information. 
The request to Berlin for information respecting 
the increased army, navy and air Estimates of the 
Reich received a reply that could have added 
nothing to what our Government knew before. It 
is acting in precisely the same silly way toward 
Japan. Nothing could have been clearer and less 
ambiguous than Japanese policy concerning China 
during the last two years, and it is simply 
ridiculous for our Government to ask for 
enlightenment now. What at bottom was the real 
reason for Japan’s withdrawal from Geneva? 
Was it not just China? Everybody knows it was. 


What was described by Sir John Simon in the 
House of Commons on Monday as a “ friendly 
communication ’’ has been sent to Japan request- 
ing her to clarify the statement of policy made by 
a spokesman of her Foreign Office the other day. 
That statement was in itself plain enough in all 
conscience, but it did no more than confirm 
common knowledge that Japan had instituted what 
was in effect a Monroe doctrine for China. Why 
pretend to be ignorant, as our Government is 
doing? And let there be no mistake—a great deal 
can be said, as is being said, by Japan in justifica- 
tion of her action. Suppose our Government 
receives a reply from Japan dotting the “ i’s ’’ of 
the statement, what is going to happen then? 
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More flapdoodie? The manifest interest of 
England is to keep on good terms with Japan, 
without any flapdoodle whatsoever. 


* * 


More Arms Talks 


In Central Europe M. Barthou, the French 
Foreign Minister, has this week been talking arms 
—it comes to that—in Warsaw and Prague, and 
here in London Signor Suvich, Mussolini’s special 
representative, has heen discoursing on the same 
theme. Disarmament has receded into the 
dimmest of backgrounds, 
as we have always held 
would be the case, and 
something of a most 
indefinite character but 
called Limitation of 
Armaments has for the 
moment taken its place, 
while Germany is arm- 
ing, arming herself to 
the teeth, and talking 
about it as little as she 
can help. It may well be 
asked whether Limitation 
has any better chance of 
acceptance than had Dis- 
armament, and how it 
could be applied to a 
country determined to 
conceal its real fighting 
strength, as Germany is. 


* * 
* 


And More 
Postponemenis 

We are not in the least 
surprised, things being 
as they are, that Mr. 
Henderson is asking for 
a further postponement 
of the fated Disarmament 
Conference. True, it appears to be only for a 
week or so, but there is precious little prospect of 
the crisis being nearer a solution a month hence 
than it is now. Some people are actually saying 
that a bad convention would be better than none, 
but what a counsel of despair! What a pitiful 
end of all those bright dreams that Ramsay, the 
fatuous, indulged in no later than a year ago on 
his return from his pilgrimage to Rome! Soon 
or late our wobbling Government must face the 
facts, but we fear it will be too late. That is the 
mischief of the situation. A question in the 
House on Monday asking if the time had not 
come for bringing up our Air Force to a one- 
Power standard showed that the Government was 
merely marking time and waiting on Mr. 
Baldwin’s recovery from the sleepy sickness to 
which he is subject but from which his recovery 
seems impossible. 


A LOYAL LEADER 


Maharajah’s Loyalty 

A secret honour is to be bestowed on the King 
next year—the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
reign—by that loyal and enlightened ruler of the 
Gurkhas, the Maharajah of Nepal. Until the anni- 


versary year, the nature of the honour will not be 
disclosed. 


The Maharajah is one of the many Indian 
leaders who are seriously perturbed by the White 
Paper proposals. The Soviet is within striking 
distance of his territory, which nestles under 
Mount Everest, and 
has tried by cajolery 
and threats to shake his 
adherence to Britain, but 
he stands firm and loyal. 
His action in paying 
homage to the King is 
an answer to the Bol- 
shevik intriguers. 

The Maharajah’s eldest 
son will open a Nepal 
Legation in London this 
year, and will also have 
an audience with the 
King. 

* * 

* 
Spreading the Tory 
Revolt | 

The Saturday Review 
was again prominent at 
a meeting held at 23, 
Eaton Place recently, at 
which young people and 
organisations were well 
to the fore. Mr. de 
Courcy, as secretary to 
their group, represented 
the younger right wing 
Members of Parliament, 
Miss Dorothy Crisp and 
members of the elder 
Universities the literary interest, and Mr. Lionel 
Hirst and his Legion of Loyalists the fighting 
arm. 

Mrs. Swinburne, who presided, first called upon 
Mr. Hirst to outline the activities of the Legion 
in the ‘‘ red” village of Thaxted, in Trafalgar 
Square, and at street corner meetings, and it was 
arranged that. the Saturday Review should in 
future accompany these enthusiastic political 
missionaries. 

Miss Crisp welcomed this step and _ outlined 
further possibilities of co-operation between 
patriotic workers, and was followed by Mr. de 
Courcy, who urged the meeting not to leave the 
Conservative Party, but to capture and re-fashion 
it from within. Over supper everyone discussed 
methods of gingering up the present Members 
of Parliament, and of creating a new National 
spirit. 
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Deadlock 


By A.A.B. 


HE compelling power of fact has done at 

long last what all the talk and all the 

writing of our soi-disant diplomatists has 
failed to do. The world has persisted in turning 
a deaf ear to the warnings that no Disarmament 
Conference could possibly succeed so long as 
France and Germany continued to exist. 

It has now become quite plain that, though the 
Bureau of the Disarmament Conference is to meet 
on April 30 at Geneva, no Convention of Inter- 
national Disarmament can issue from it, and its 
only result will be, as before, sheer futility. For 
the last two centuries the Powers of Europe have 
invented for themselves a _ principle which 
succeeded in keeping the peace. That was called 
the Balance of Power, the principle being that no 
one State could so predominate over all the others 
as to give it what is called a hegemony, which is 
a Greek word for leadership or supremacy. If, 
for instance, France or Russia or Germany became 
too powerful, there was instantly a combination of 
the other Powers against it, and the Balance of 
Power was restored, either as in the case of 
Napoleon, or in the case of the last war, by defeat- 
ing the Power which claimed supremacy by force 
of arms. 


The Balance of Power 

Once again, and for the last time, in the year 
1919 an attempt was made to reassert the principle 
of the Balance of Power. That attempt was 
defeated by the bad faith of the Americans, in 
repudiating the word of their President. For let 
there be no mistake about it, if the Americans had 
backed up President Wilson’s Covenant of 
Nations, all this trouble in the world would have 
been avoided. If America had joined England in 
her guarantee to France, France would have been 
satisfied. But America did not do so. . They 
threw their President over, and it has been said 
that the Treaty of Versailles, without the American 
acceptance of the Covenant of Nations, is a breach 
of International faith, of which the French, what- 
ever their subsequent conduct may have been, were 
justly entitled to complain. 

What is the present situation of affairs? The 
Germans consist of some sixty-four millions of 
inhabitants; the French only number about forty- 
four millions. Is the smaller nation entitled to 
hold the larger nation down by the bonds of the 
Treaty of Versailles? The Germans say NO, and 
they refuse to be bound by the Treaty of Versailles. 
For they say that the basis of their position on the 
rearmament question requires the abolition, or at 
least a modification, of the Treaty of Versailles, 
which they would have been perfectly willing to 
observe, and to fight for, if the Americans, on 
their part, had kept to what their President had 
assured them they would do. 

Both Germany and France maintain that they 
have observed the limits of the Treaty of Versailles, 
but, while France demands that negotiations 


should be abandoned, and that the Powers should 
return to Geneva, there to resume the Conference, 
Germany has already left the League and refuses 
to have anything to do with it. Germany insists 
on a defensive air force and short-range machines, 
the numerical strength of which would not exceed 
thirty per cent. of the combined air force of 
Germany’s neighbours, or fifty per centy of the 
military air force possessed by France, whichever 
figure was the less. 


German Claims 

For five years Germany says she would accept 
this relative inferiority, but afterwards would 
expect numerical equality. She is altogether ready 
to accept international investigation. Further, the 
German Government are prepared to agree to the 
postponement of the reduction of armaments by 
other Powers, until the fifth year after the Conven- 
tion. These concessions may seem, on.the part of 
Germany, to be quite reasonable ; but France, after 
the late war and the occupation and ravaging of a 
large part of her country, will have nothing to do 
with them. There are three courses open to us 
for adoption. England may either, as is strongly 
impressed upon us by the Daily Mail, enter into 
an alliance with France, to prevent any further 
rearmament on the part of Germany; or the 
Government may accept the offer of a vigorous and 
patriotic lady, who is possessed of great wealth, 
to give a gift of £200,000, with which to put her 
air force upon a footing at least equal to that of 
any other Power in the World. Or thirdly, 
England may decide to do nothing at present. 

There are very many obvious objections to a 
French alliance. In the first place, there is a very 
strong party in this country who object to any 
alliance of ours with any country, and most of all 
with France. I do not believe that any Govern- 
ment of this country would carry an alliance with 
France. 

To turn to the second alternative, why not take 
Lady Houston’s offer to strengthen the air force 
with the aid of her £200,000? Mr. Baldwin, as 
we all know, was allowed to give a large slice of 
his fortune during the war to the reduction of the 
War Loan, not only without objection, but with 
the admiring murmurs of public opinion. Why is 
Mr. Baldwin lauded as a heroic and high-minded 
man for doing on a much smaller scale what 
Lady Houston now offers to do on a larger scale 
when the need is more obvious? 


I have never understood, and still await the 
explanation, why the present Government 
refuses to accept, or even politely acknowledge, 
Lady Houston’s offer. We are not prepared to 
go to war by the state of our military preparations, 
either on land, or air or sea. We are not to be 
reassured, or to be put off with Mr. Baldwin’s vain 
platitudes and boast that we shall stand by our 
written agreements. 
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SITUATION WANTED ° By HAMADRYAD 


The French Government 

Has thrown the harpoon 

Into Disarmament 

Six feet deep ; 

And none too soon, 

Since Ramsay & Co., 

Clearly intended to keep 

This country defenceless, 

While they run to and fro, 

Like hungry stoats, 

Conferring and swapping notes 

With an ardour that would have been praiseworthy, 
if it hadn’t been so utterly senseless. 

But France has spilled the beans, 

France has put the tin hat on it, 

And means to stand pat on it, 

And we shan’t be needin’ 

Mr. Anthony Eden, 

To help that finger-in-everybody’s-pieman, 

Sir John Simon, 

To go peddling the best British brand 

Of arms equality 

To the unreceptive Fatherland, 

Or the Duce’s derisive polity. 

But you needn’t suppose 

That because an office-holder 

Proves surplus to requirements 

He gets the cold shoulder, 

Or that his retirement’s 

A foregone conclusion. 

That would be an absurd delusion. 

Why, I could name a number of gentlemen who cumber 

High offices of State, 

Who, if usefulness were a sine qua non, would certainly 
get the gate. 

Take poor old Stanley B. 

Who, when not immersed in slumber 

Is the council’s Lord President ; 

You’d hardly say that he 

Lives in a ferment 

Of legislative fecundity 

Or that with the profundity 

Of an economic pundit he 

Impresses the Press Gallery 

With the notion that here at least is a Statesman who's 
earning his salary. 

And poor old Ramsay Mac. 

Who sometimes sits and thinks 

And sometimes just sits— 

He’d be very much taken aback 

If they asked him to bend his wits 

On some really constructive measure 

For endowing the folk of this realm with more business 
or money or leisure. 

So we’ll waste no tears on Anthony; 

For, though trips he’ll no more gallivant on, he 

Will have nothing to rue, 

Since under that or this chief 

The Government can always find some mischief 

For his idle hands to do. 
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Mr. Failure 


By KIM 


HE other day I visited a well-known cinema 
not a hundred miles from Piccadilly Circus 
and, among other matters, the Pathé Gazette 

introduced Mr. Neville Chamberlain in a series of 
moving pictures and in an address. It was not a 
bad address as cinema speeches go, but the curious 
thing is that neither his physiognomy, complete 
with silk hat and Treasury portfolio, nor his 
speech to the audience as the Chancellor in which 
he extolled his Budget, evoked the slightest 
applause. Here was a crowded theatre at West 
End prices, the audience composed of well-to-do 
persons, and they had collectively no enthusiasm 
whatever for the Chancellor and his Budget! A 
significant sign. 

It shows that, even among his normal sup- 
porters, the Conservatives, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Budget is a Flop. Here was the great occasion 
when the Party Managers imagined all the sins of 
the National Government for the past year would be 
wiped out. Sixpence off the Income Tax, Restora- 
tion of Cuts in the Dole, Partial Restoration of the 
Salary Cuts. A present for everybody you might 
say. Yet, despite all the gush and manufactured 
enthusiasm of the Press, Mr. Chamberlain has not 
succeeded in restoring the popularity of the 
‘** National ’’ Government which badly wants it, 
and he himself, certainly fails to make up any of 
the deficiency. 

Strange it is what a collection of mediocrities 
there are in the present Government if we go 
through the list. Not one of them is capable of 
capturing the imagination of the British people. 
I will go so far as to suggest that there is not one 
of them either who is not suspect in some form or 
another of luke-warm feelings, if not of positively 
cold feet, as far as the maintenance of the British 
Empire is concerned. 


Towards Surrender 

Mr. Neville Chamberlain must certainly be 
suspect. In regard to the India White Paper, 
which has become the acid test of real Conserva- 
tism, he has not said much, but the little he has 
said has leaned towards the surrender of our great 
Asiatic dependency. He is, in fact, regarded as 
one of the supporters of the Scuttle Party. Never- 
theless, the question of the maintenance of British 
control in India over national defences, the police, 
and finance, is one of great importance to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer because, if once 
surrendered, the losses to the national revenue will 
b= stupendous. 

But the public generally are not presumably 
very concerned with Mr. Chamberlain’s leanings 
towards the Scuttle group at present. They are 
more interested as finance goes in British Trade. 
People realise more than ever that politics and 
trade in these days of tariffs and Government 
quotas and restrictions are intimately co-related. 
The custodian of the national purse is more 


than any other man closely concerned with 
Government aids or checks to our trade. No one 
can understand for what reason Mr. Runciman 
in a Conservative Government was allowed to 
go to the Board of Trade and from that coign 
of vantage proceed to enter upon a series of Black 
Pacts with foreign countries. The negotiations 
he carried on with the Argentine, the Danes, 
Swedes, Poles, Russians and Belgians had to go 
before the Cabinet, and if the Chancellor had done 
his duty he would have objected to the proposed 
arrangements. He became prominent as a disciple 
of his famous father and a fervent Tariff Reformer. 
Why does he now acquiesce in opening our 
produce markets free to the foreigner ? 


Conservatives Cheated 

It has been said and never disputed that the 
reason why Mr. Baldwin brought in his wretched 
Quotas,”’ which irritate everybody, was because 
he cheated the Conservatives by foisting into their 
constituencies Liberals who had no right to be 
there, for the ‘* National’’ Party has never 
existed. The claim to the copyright of the word 
‘* National’? by buying up a handful of Liberals 
and adopting their unwanted progeny is just about 
the sort of ‘“‘ leadership’? Mr. Baldwin would 
attempt, but Mr. Chamberlain should have 
refused to agree to this deliberate perversion of 
Conservative principles, and Mr. Baldwin would 
not have dared to sell the pass to get the unwanted 
assistance of Mr. Runciman, Sir John Simon, 
Sir Herbert Samuel, Mr. Isaac Foot, and those 
who came under the label of ‘‘ National.”’ If 
Mr. Chamberlain proved so accommodating then, 
can he be trusted now ? 
The ordinary Conservative wants to know why 
Ministers, and particularly the Chancellor, are 
always endeavouring to send our money out of 
England to buy meat from the Argentine, bacon 
from Denmark, and eggs from everywhere. Last 
year we sent out over seven million sterling in pay- 
ment of foreign eggs, and at this moment Danish 
eggs are being forced on the market at 5d. per 
dozen. British farmers are being ruined by 
inability to sell their meat except at a loss, poultry 
farmers are in similar plight, and yet all these 
people employ British labour, pay taxes, and the 
money they earn is kept in the country. Why do 
w+ pay the Danes a bonus of a million pounds a 
month for their bacon, which we can cure better 
ourselves? They do not help to pay our 
taxes. The Chancellor knows quite well that the 
‘‘National’’ Government has swindled the farmer, 
the dairy farmer, and the poultry farmer all along 
the line, and that it has been a policy to the 
detriment of the nation in every way. 
It is not even true to say that it was done so as 
to avoid the accusation of a tax on food. If that 
were the case, why did not the Government make 
some arrangement with the Overseas Dominions? 
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Only recently we see New Zealand making over- 
tures for Empire Free Trade and rebuffed in return 
. by Mr. J. H. Thomas, in response to which Sir 
Herbert Samuel rises up and denounces the 
Government for refusing to give that preference 
to New Zealand, which has long been the avowed 
policy of Conservatives. True, Sir Herbert 
Samuel, in the réle of Empire Free Trader, is 
rather like Satan rebuking sin, but how is it that 
the Chancellor has not in office advocated the inter- 
Imperial relations he urged when not in_ that 
position ? 


Again, we see Australia resigned to the policy 
of the British Government, which proposes to 
reduce the Australian quota in meat and other 
products. Why did the Chancellor permit 
Mr. Runciman to make his three-year Pact with 
the Argentine, not only a foreign Power, but a 
defalcating power, at the expense of Australia and 
New Zealand who always meet their obligations ? 
Only recently we had Mr. Baldwin hinting at a 
tightening up of the Ottawa agreements at the 
expense of the Dominions in order to help the 
British farmer. He, we all agree, comes first, but 
why should the Argentine and Denmark take 
priority over Australia, New Zealand and Canada, 
which latter Dominion has just announced 


enormous reductions in the Tariff for British pro- 
ducts, in a great many cases the Tariff being 
entirely removed ? 


There is something about 


these Black Pacts which suggest the Hidden 
Hand, smell of undue influence, and, if the Pacts 
were repudiated at once, even if we lost the ques- 
ticnable services of Mr. Runciman, it would be to 
the undoubted advantage firstly of the Home 
producer and secondly of the Empire. 


Naturally such thoughts cross the minds of 
Conservatives. There is something fishy 
about the way they have been dished, and 
Mr. Chamberlain cannot be exonerated from 
responsibility. Mr. Drummond-Wolff, M.P., 
whose great victory at Basingstoke by a majority 
of 6,885 was due to a clearly-cut Conservatism, 
said after the poll it was ‘‘ a victory for the policy 
of developing our own resources and of making 
ourselves independent of foreign interference, 
either financial or strategic.”” There we have it. 
The British nation wants to be governed by men 
who place Britain first and in trade to have only 
one mind, and that is the development of the 
Empire. With that is equally embraced the 
defences of the nation, and when in his Budget 
Mr. Chamberlain makes no provision whatsoever 
for the urgently needed reconstruction of our Air 
Force, our Navy, or our Army, all to-day in a 
hopelessly inadequate condition, how can he 
expect to be trusted ? 

So, after all, it is not surprising that a British 
audience regards Mr. Neville Chamberlain and his 
pronouncements with a cold and hostile air. 


ARIS seems rather empty, a_ condition 
injurious for trade but pleasant for visitors : 
street-crossing is easy, noise abated. It pro- 

vides playgrounds for Kings. The King and 
Queen of Siam play golf at St. Cloud, also the 
King of Spain. The King of Sweden plays tennis 
in the Bois, and visits theatres. He energetically 
applauded Sorel, ever beautiful in ‘* Maitresses de 
Rois.”’ 

The Siamese Royalties, small and smart, slip 
out of Meurice’s and disport themselves. Rama 
VII studied at the Ecole de Guerre, and speaks 
French admirably. 


British residents here presented their retiring 
Ambassador with simple gifts (contributions 
having been limited to fifty francs) acceptable as 
tokens of affectionate esteem. Lord Tyrrell, at a 
farewell reception, thanked his guests charmingly, 
and spoke of his daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Holman, 
who had helped him to perform the many duties 
ot an important diplomatic post. 

A visitor suggested to Mrs. Holman that 
Bulldog Mike, the Embassy pet, should remain in 
Paris as a Permanent Official; but he was under- 
stood to say he would never forsake his mistress, 
although regretting the Embassy Gardens. 


Echoes from Paris 


By EVE 


When the celebrated lawyer, Moro-Giafferi, 
arrived in Dijon, on behalf of Baron Lusatz, he 
found his client, with Carbone and Spirito, in 
excellent spirits. They saluted, Roman fashion, 
saying ‘‘ Hail, Master, the presumed assassins of 
M. Prince greet you,”’ treating their imprisonment 
as a joke. 


On the Riviera these rogues are well known. 
Believed to be ‘‘ mouchards,’’ spies and generai 
utility men where villainous deeds are perpetrated, 
public opinion does not suspect them of this par- 
ticular crime. © Daudet, however, thinks that 
Lusatz, with a gang, murdered Prince at the 
instigation of persons whose names cannot long be 
concealed, dreading the Counsellor’s revelations. 


Maitre Moro-Giafferi, a subtle witty 
Corsican, recently told this story against himself : 


His opponent in a certain trial, Maitre ‘ 
was ably supported by a young woman avocate, 
whose bitter tongue nearly made Moro-Giafferi 
lose his temper and his case. Later, meeting his 
learned brother, he complained, ‘‘ Maitre, that 
avocate is insufferable, why do you have her with 
you ?”’ 


** For a simple reason,’ 


replied the other stiffly. 
She is my wife.” 
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Milk for School-Children 


By Sir Frederick Hobday, C.M.G., F.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E. 


HE People’s League of Health has issued a 
warning calling attention to the grave 
danger which exists in issuing indis- 

criminate milk to school-children and illustrating 
in the clearest possible terms that, owing to the 
extent to which tuberculous infection exists in our 
dairy herds, all milk should either be guaranteed 
to have been obtained from tubercle free herds 
(Certified or Grade A Tuberculin Tested brand) 
or, if this is not obtainable, properly pasteurised, 
before being distributed for the children to drink. 

To be labelled ‘* Grade A ”’ only is not sufficient, 
as this designation is no guarantee that the milk 
comes from a certified tubercle free herd; and as 
there are nearly a million tuberculous cattle in 
England at the present time, and from 30 to 60 per 
cent of the dairy herds are tubercular, the greatest 
precaution must be taken to render the milk 
tubercle free. 

The vital importance of this is emphasised by 
medical statistics, which show an approximate 
annual figure of 2,000 children under five years of 
age whose deaths are due to infection by the 
bovine tubercle bacillus and that in adults many of 
those who suffer from pains in the joints, which 
used to be designated as rheumatism, are now 
known to be the subjects of bovine tuberculosis 
infection ; this being the unpleasant and dangerous 
legacy which the drinking of tuberculous milk in 
childhood has left behind. 

Although tuberculosis is the chief disease which 
has to be feared by the drinkers of milk, there are 
numerous diseases, such as measles, diphtheria, 
scarlet fever and streptococcic sore throat, of which 
milk can be a carrier. The organism of undulant 


fever, coming from dairy herds where contagious 
abortion exists, will cause a low and very 
depressing type of fever in human _ beings, 
numbers of cases having been detected since the 
close relationship between these two diseases (one 
of man and one of cattle) has been proved. 


The susceptibilities of children and invalids to 
the infection of all diseases renders it very 
important indeed, whether the administration is 
voluntary or compulsory, that the milk shall not 
only be tubercle free but shall also be properly 
pasteurised beforehand; and, if this is not 
reasonably possible the only alternative is to boil 
it. With young children, however, the loss of 
vitamin content caused by boiling must be supplied 
by orange juice or some such suitable substitute. 


Raw milk must come from bottles labelled 
Certified or Grade A.T.T.”’ (tuberculin 
tested); and Pasteurised Milk should be labelled 
** Grade A Pasteurised.’’ It is for the housewife, 
the medical attendant, and the veterinary surgeon, 
to work together, and there is no doubt whatever 
that by strict care on the above lines, the eradica- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis infection to man can, 
within a reasonable number of years, be made as 
a thing of the past as glanders and rabies—two 
diseases which were once as much dreaded for 
their ravages in animals and man as tuberculosis 
is to-day. 

Their eradication, and the keeping of them out 
of the country, is the work of the veterinary 
scientist and is an example of the help which the 
modern veterinary surgeon can give to the medical 
man and his human patients. 


SERIAL 


The Surrender Empire 


By Mrs. Nesta H. Webster 


Mrs. Webster’s remarkable work issued by The Boswell Publishing Co., Ltd., went into a 
second edition in 1931 and is now being republished in a popular edition at 7s. 6d. 
is, in our opinion, a book of fundamental importance for all who would understand the politics of 
the modern world. This instalment continues the chapter devoted to ‘‘ The Surrender of Zionism,”’ 


HE Left Wing of Paole Zion and the Com- 
munists were therefore in accord as to the 
policy to be pursued in Palestine, and at a 

Left Wing Congress that took place in 1922 the 
Soviet Government was represented and a resolu- 
tion in support of it was passed. A number of 
Paole Zionist agitators, mainly Russian Jews, were 
later sent through Vienna and Salonica to create 
disturbances in the Orient. 


Meanwhile a Communist Party of Palestine had 
been formed in 1919, but two years later was 


It was and 


suppressed and has since continued to function as 
an illegal organisation. In 1922 a Workers’ (i.e. 
Communist) Faction was formed in the Histadruth 
—the Jewish workers’ organisation—affiliated to 
the Second International. A_ section of the 
M.O.P.R., known in England as the I.C.W.P.A., 
was also founded. 


In the summer of 1925 a great effort was made 
to unite Arab and Jewish workers around a militant 
policy by the organisation of a Unity Committee 
known as the ‘‘ Ehud,” consisting of representa- 
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SERIAL 


tives of the Communist Party, the R.I.L.U., Paole 
Zion and Railway Workers’ Union. Early in 1927 
a Conference of these combined bodies was held at 
Tel Aviv, which had now become the headquarters 
of the Communist movement in Palestine, whilst 
Palestine in its turn had become the headquarters 
of the Communist movement in the Near East. 
Owing to the energetic action of the Turks and 
French, of King Ibn Saud in Arabia and of Lord 
Lloyd in Egypt, Bolshevist agents had been driven 
out of the surrounding countries, but found easy 
access into Palestine. Amongst these was 
Avigdor, alias Constantine, Weiss, whose activi- 
ties in Egypt were described in the preceding 
chapter, and who was largely instrumental in 
organising the Communist Party of Palestine. 

In this campaign the hand of Germany as well 
as Moscow could be clearly detected. It has been 
mentioned earlier in this book that Bolshevist 
agitators were drafted into Palestine via Genoa and 
Milan by order of the Druidenorden ; in September 
1921 the police received definite evidence with 
regard to this German plot, and of the existence 
in Berlin of a bogus passport office to facilitate the 
entry of these agents. At the same time arms and 
ammunition were imported into Palestine from 
Germany and Austria. 


Army of Agitators 

In May 1922 the present writer received a com- 
munication from a well-informed source in Con- 
stantinople, stating that a certain Emigration 
Bureau in that city was receiving young Jews from 
Russia, equipping them with money and propa- 
ganda material and sending them openly to 
Palestine under the auspices of the Zionist 
Emigration Bureau, but secretly with the object 
of stirring up a revolt against the British in 
Palestine, the object being to enlist the Arabs on 
their side by impressing them by propaganda with 
the advantages of Bolshevism and the need for co- 
operation between them and the Jews in order to 
get rid of the hated British. ... The writer went 
on to say: 

I can quote you chapter and verse, the names and 
the addresses of the people concerned in this conspiracy, 
I can send you copies of the propaganda books and 
pamphlets which they are issuing in Arabic, Hebrew, 
Russian, German and English. ... I can give you the 
contacts between these organisations, secret and official 
Trade Delegations, also between them and the German 
organisations, which are linked up in their turn with 
the Enver and Kemalist organisations. ... Now we 
have two distinct political blocs, the Entente on the 
one hand and the German-Bolshevik bloc on the other . . . 

The situation in Palestine was, of course, 
immensely complicated by the emissaries of the 
latter bloc, who, although mainly Jews, stirred 
up the inhabitants both against British and 
Zionist influence. It must be remembered that the 
Jews are by no means united on the question of 
Zionism; there are the Assimilationists, parti- 
cularly to be found in Germany, who only ask to 
be absorbed in the country of their adoption; 
there are also the Communists, whose outlook is 
entirely international and who have no use for the 
limits of a national home in Palestine. 

The agents of Moscow were thus as great a 


menace to Zionism as to British rule in Palestine, 
and their influence was felt at the time of the Jaffa 
riots in 1921. But such is the solidarity of the 
Jewish race that, although the Zionists suffered 
keenly from the presence of these compatriots who 
spared no pains to vilify them by propaganda, 
pamphlet and manifesto, either the tie of blood or 
the fear they inspired deterred the Zionist officials 
from taking resolute action against them. In 1920 
legal proceedings had been taken at Jaffa against 
a small group of Bolshevist agents, who were pro- 
secuted with the assistance of law-abiding Jews for 
disturbances created amongst the Jews themselves. 
The trial was stopped, however, by order of 
Zionists in the administration, the accused were 
released from custody and, as related in the pre- 
ceding chapter, the Rosenthals, who were included 
amongst them, were allowed to return to 
Alexandria. This action thoroughly discouraged 
the moderate Jewish elements in Palestine, dis- 
heartened the police and emboldened the 
revolutionaries. As a result, an active Bolshevist 
centre was founded during the winter of 1920-1 
and an illegal armed force known as_ the 


-“* Haganah ” was formed amongst the Jews. 


According to the testimony of a British official 
on the spot, ‘‘ the active Bolshevist disturbances 
in Palestine subsequent to the Jaffa riots were 
checked solely by Mr. Winston Churchill’s fore- 
sight and firmness in dispatching an absolutely 
pure British gendarmerie for service in that 
country in lieu of a local defence force of 50 per 
cent. Jews as recommended by the local Govern- 
ment and which was in consequence disbanded.” 


Dangerous Latitude 


It was thus only by the presence of a British 
defence force that any semblance of peace could be 
maintained. 


The impunity with which Bolshevist propaganda 
was carried out later on, and the latitude allowed to 
alien agitators, was the subject of wondering 
comment in the Arab paper La Palestine in 
November 1927: 


We are certain that the Government of Palestine 
knows all that is going on, and the danger has recently 
been borne in on it... . Perhaps it leans to indifference 
and patience in the face of danger and lets the Com- 
munists alone in order that it may learn the ways and 
methods they depend on for their purposes in India and 
China and other dependencies of the Great British 
Empire. ... Possibly there are other reasons for its 
silence and sleepiness, namely of finding out who the 
Communists are, one by one, not realising that so long 
as the door of Jewish immigration is open, Moscow will 
return twenty for one, and while it is studying the ways 
of Communism in Palestine, the Palestinians are them- 
selves becoming Bolshevised and the danger is increasing 
till the resulting putrescence shows itself. 


Although, as has been said, the Arabs of 
Palestine as a whole remained unreceptive to Com- 
munist doctrines, it was more possible to exploit 
their national sentiments than in Egypt.- 


Previous extracts were published on May 20, 27; June 
8, 10, 17, 24; July 1, 8, 15, 22, 29; August 5, 12, 19, 26; 
Sept. 2; 9, 16, 28, 80; Oct. 7, 14, 21, 28; Nov. 4, 11, 18, 
25; Dec.'2, 9, 16, 23, 30; Jan. 6, 18, 20, 27; Feb. 8, 10, 
17, 24; March 8, 10, 17, 24, 81; April 7, 14 and 21. 
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What India Will Lose 


Political Exploitation and the White Paper 
By J. A. Tassie 


HEN Warren Hastings was asked if Eng- 
land might one day lose India as she 
had lost the American Colonies he replied 

‘‘ Yes, through the people in Parliament and in no 
other way.” 

If the present effort by our politicians in West- 
minster to form democratic government, s0 
called, in an ignorant and unwilling India is 
successful that prophesy will come true. 

People who have never lived in India do not 
realise that up to 1919 India enjoyed a system of 
Government that was more efficient, more 
economical and especially fairer and better for the 
small men than any other system of Government 
in the world. The country was administrated by 
selected men of an alien race who were trained to 
the work. They could not be influenced by ties 
of country or relations and they were hampered 
by no foolish promises made to win elections. 
The Way to 


Govern 


The Viceroy and Governors were assisted by 
small councils of experienced administrators, real 
and trusted leaders of the Indian nations, and a 
few representatives of commerce. The people of 
the country were very slowly trained to take their 
share of the administration and the councils were 
being gradually increased in numbers as men cap- 
able of serving in them with benefit to the country 
were found. They made as few new laws as 
possible, but rather devoted themselves to 
administrating those laws that existed efficiently. 

Before they made new laws they consulted 
associations and collections of responsible men 
whose opinions carried weight in the country and 
who were experts on the subjects the laws were to 
deal with, and then passed laws after dispas- 
sionately considering all these opinions. 

But above all, the administration chiefly devoted 
themselves to protecting the simple people of the 
country against exploitation by anybody British, 
Indian or foreign. Even Mr. Samuel Montagu, 
who was the first man to set to work to destroy our 
Empire in India, had to recognise what a boon 


this system of Government was to the people of’ 


the country for he wrote in 1981: 

In every district within not more than twelve or 
fifteen miles of every single inhabitant there is a direct 
representative of the Government to whom complaints 
on every conceivable subject can be addressed and 
through whom Government can act. 

The country people have and always have had con- 
fidence in the British Official because of his integrity, 
fair play and detachment. He has given them peace 
and justice and made life easier for them and the vast 
majority of people ask for little more. 


Having paid this tribute to the system of 
Government in India, Mr. Montagu proceeded to 
destroy it and replace it with an imitation of 
democracy. He says: 


Hitherto the people of India have regarded the 
official as their representative in the councils of the 
Government and now we have to tear up their faith 
by the roots and teach them in future they must bring 
their troubles to the notice of those elected representa- 
tives, further that they have the power to compel his 
attention. 


The White Paper scheme is the means by which 
it is proposed to bring this policy about. 

What chance has the little man of no influence 
of “bringing his troubles before his elected 
representative and compelling his attention ’’? 
To start with only 26 millions of the 270 millions 
in British India will have the vote and there will 
only be about 1,000 members of the Provincial 
and Central Legislatures combined. Here is what 
the Simon report says about the size of rural 
constituencies for the Central Assembly. 

Lincoln, Norfolk, Suffolk and Rutland contain 1% 
million people, cover 6,000 square miles and elect 28 
members of Parliament. This is the size of the 
smallest rural constituency in India to elect ona 
member. An average Madras rural constituency 
covers 81,000 square miles, and a population of six 
millions. 

When we consider the recent instances in this 
country of members placed in Parliament by the 
aid of party funds, ignoring the wishes of their 
constituents and voting as instructed by the party 
whips, we can realise what a farce it is to think 
that the ordinary man in India, probably one of the 
230 millions without a vote, can have any influence 
on his representative in the legislatures. 


Millions in 
orance 

It must also be remembered that only 2% 
millions in India can read and write English, and 
most of these are townsmen, whereas 90 per cent. 
of the people in India are countrymen engaged in 
rural pursuits for their livelihood. 

From these 2} millions, mostly townsmen, the 
politicians and those who understand something 
about democracy are drawn. It is they who will 
provide the representatives, and it is they who 
will control the elections and political parties, as 
the large majority of the 36 millions will not under- 
stand what the elections are about and in their 
ignorance will be entirely led by the politicians. 

In other words the government of the country 
is to be controlled by less than 1 per cent. of the 
people of the country, and the small man instead 
of having his Government official within 15 miles 
of him, to whom he can go with his troubles, will 
be told to refer them to a representative, whom 
he had probably never seen or heard of, in whose 
election he has had no say, and who probably 
spends all his time at the seat of Government, a 
week’s journey away from the poor man’s village. 

The next point to consider is the fitness of the 
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Indian politicians to govern a country with the 
population of Europe without Russia, and with as 
many different nations in it. 

The Montagu Chelmsford system which has 
been in force since 1920 is not a true guide as, 
though the deterioration in the administration of 
the country has been considerable, the councils 
and assemblies all had a good stiffening of trained 
civil service members who were able to put a check 
on the inefficiency and excesses of the Indian 
politicians. 

There is, however, a very good example of the 
Indian politician at work in the municipal councils 
and district boards which are now entirely con- 
trolled by members elected by the people. Here 
are a few extracts from recent Government reports 
on the working of these municipalities and boards. 


Chaos and 
Muddle 


Nearly half the municipalities in Bihar and 
Orissa are on the verge of bankruptcy owing to 
failure to collect taxes, and in many cases council 
members themselves are defaulters. Municipal 
and Government land is encroached upon, some- 
times by members and their friends. 

Salaries of staff are unpaid for months owing to 
lack of funds. There is an unwillingness to levy 
fresh taxes or make economies, or to reduce super- 
fluous staff as relations of members might be 
offended. 

Too many members are out for personal gain 
and look on local self government as a means for 
influential persons to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the public and Government. 

It is the men who have abused local self govern- 
ment in India in this manner who will become 
members of the Government to which the destinies 
of India are to be entrusted under the White Paper 
proposals, and it is easy to visualise the state 
they will reduce India to in a few years, if they 
follow the same methods. 

The greatest sufferers will be the small men, 
the little shopkeepers, farmers, and labourers, 
but all the vast organisations of trade, railways, 
plantations, and manufacturers built up by 
British men and British capital will suffer too. 

It must be remembered that there is at present 
only one organised political party in India and 
that is the Hindu Congress, and their policy is to 
destroy British trade with India, repudiate the 
debt to Great Britain, and sever the connection of 
India with the Empire. 

The chief supporters of congress are lawyers, 
students and others with an English education. 
What we know as the politically minded. For the 
last ten years they have been fed in the Indian 
press with continual misrepresentation of the 
Government and vilification of British people and 
British rule. Any party that puts forward a pro- 
gramme to despoil thé British in India and break 
with the British connection can be sure, after this 
education, of a majority, and it is very doubt- 
ful if the moderates and liberals, on whom our 
politicians at Westminster rely, will even attempt 
to oppose such a programme. Indeed, they are 


more likely to support such a party in the hope 
of sharing some of the spoils. 


With the Indian legislature in control of a party 
with such a programme the suggestion that the 
Governors or Viceroy could protect the British 
trade or the smaller people of the country by 
exercise of safeguards is ludicrous. 

The provincial services who do the main tax 
collecting are staffed by Indians and would be 
controlled by the legislatures, and would be more 
likely to obey them than a Governor or Viceroy 
if it came to a conflict. The cost of Govern- 
ment must rise under this imitation democratic 
system. The civil administration budget for the 
220 millions of India amounts to £50 millions a 
year, for the 50 millions in Great Britain it 
amounted to 300 millions in the last budget, and 
that is an example of the cost of democratic rule 
as compared with the old efficient system of India. 


They will 
Repudiate 

The abuses referred to above in the municipal 
councils and district boards will soon creep into 
the administration of the provinces and they will 
be faced with bankruptcy, extra taxation, or 
economies. With the example of Ireland before 
them the first economies will obviously be the 
repudiation of the £350 million debt owed to this 
country, the £66 millions British capital sunk in 
the Indian railways, now mostly State owned and 
the non payment of pensions, and the seizure of 
the provident funds subscribed by British civil 
servants and soldiers and now held by the Indian 
exchequer. 

British trade can be attacked by heavy taxation 
collected in full from British firms and uncollected 
from their Indian competitors and by discriminat- 
ing legislation. It is true that the Viceroy can 
disallow such legislation, but what power has he 
to do so if the legislatures pass it and the Indian 
members of the service proceed to carry it out. 
He has not even the police in his control to arrest 
them, and he cannot administrate the country 
with the few British civil servants left and the 
Army. Especially if the politicians employ the 
powerful weapon of a boycott against him and by 
its means demolish the railways, telegraphs, and 
other means of communication, largely manned by 
Indians who he has no means of protecting if 
they did not think of standing by him. 


Meanwhile the small people of India will be 
exploited to the full for the benefit of the politicians 
and their supporters, and India will rapidly sink 
into the state of anarchy and desolation that now 
exists in Russia and China to-day. 


The Voice of Disraeli 


“One of the results of my attending the Con- 
gress of Berlin has been to prove, what I always 
suspected before to be an absolute fact—that 
neither the Crimean War, nor this horrible 
devastating war, which has just terminated, would 
have taken place if England had spoken with the 
necessary firmness.’’—Disraeli, 1878. 
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HIRTY-FIVE years ago there was born in 
the mind of a man an idea which, received 
at first with indifference and scepticism, has 

since become world-famous—may, indeed, be said 

to mark an important step in human progress. 


Every new idea has to fight for recognition : 
every fresh discovery, every invention has to 
contend with indifference and prejudice: and 
Pelmanism—the Idea in question—proved no 
exception to the rule. 


It had to combat the popular belief that 
‘‘ brains ’? were a natural gift. It had to fight 
against the prejudice of old-fashioned educationists 
who held that schooling provided the only training 
which the mind needed. It had to encounter the 
scepticism of business men who pooh-poohed the 
suggestion that the mental faculties could be 
developed by a system of simple exercises. 


It was a hard battle to fight: but fought it was, 
and won. The result is that to-day there is 
no English-speaking country on the globe where 
Pelmanism is not a household word—a word of 
the highest significance to every man and woman 


who has a living to earn or a purpose in life to 
fulfil. 


The Idea, in short, has become a great and vital 
Fact ! 


This remarkable achievement is due to the 
untiring efforts and the organising genius of Mr. 
William Joseph Ennever, the founder and present 
director of the famous Pelman Institute. 


The Genesis of the Idea 

The genesis of the idea—the ultimate fruit of 
which was Pelmanism—was his discovery of the 
very important part which Habit plays in the 
development of the mind, in the formation of 
character and the creation of personality. Other 
factors, such as early education, environment, 
occupation and associations, also play a part, but 
only so far as they tend to the formation of Habits. 

Habit is, in short, the determining factor in the 
moulding of mind and character: and Habit 
supplies the key to the secret of the success of 
Pelmanism. 


Pelmanism substitutes the conscious and 
ordered formation of right mental habits in place 
of the unconscious and chance formation of habits 
which may, or may not, be desirable. 

In a word it replaces chance by Science. 

Yet there is nothing artificial in the Pelman 
Course. From first to last it works in strict 


accordance with the natural laws which govern the 
Therein lies its 


working of the human mind. 
strength and its simplicity. 


The Triumph Idea 


By A. E. W. 


By the cultivation of right mental habits the 
Pelmanist is delivered from the handicap of those 
faults and weaknesses which form such an obstacle 
to progress and success in any sphere of life: and, 
because the process accords with nature, the benefit 
is permanent. Once the system has been mastered 
—and that is only a matter of a few weeks of 
study—the result is life-lasting. 


Around the World 


In its early days Pelmanism gave no hint of the 
world-wide fame which it was destined to achieve. 


It was not long, however, before the success 
achieved by these early Pelmanists attracted the 
attention of other classes, of employees, managers 
and members of the professions. The circle of 
Pelmanists grew rapidly and, concurrently with 
this success, the system itself expanded and became 
more comprehensive—devoting consideration to 
other faculties of the mind until at last the system 
was produced in its entirety. 


But whatever additions were made to it were 
only made after long and careful observation, 
research and critical tests, and with the co-operation 
of the ablest and most practical psychologists. At 
no stage has the Pelman System been experi- 
mental: the practical character which marked it in 
its earliest form has been maintained throughout 
and, to-day, it may justly be said to represent the 
quintessence of thirty-five years’ experience in 
dealing with the needs, difficulties, and desires of 
more than half-a-million of men and women of all 
ranks and conditions. 


We shall be glad to send you a copy of The 
Science of Success, 48 pages, post free. You can 
make just a bare application by letter or postcard. 
Your inquiry will be regarded as a confidential 
communication. You are sure to be interested in 
at least one of the people who, in The Science of 
Success, speak highly of Pelmanism from practical 
experience. 


Address: The Secretary, 
THE PELMAN INSTITUTE, 
66, PeELMAN House, 
BLOOMSBURY STREET, 
Lonpon, W.C.1. 


Pelman (Overseas) Institutes: PARIS, 80, 
Boulevard Haussmann. NEW YORK, 271, 
North Avenue, New Rochelle. MELBOURNE, 
396, Flinders Lane. DURBAN, Natal Bank 
Chambers. DELHI, 10, Alipore Road. 
AMSTERDAM, Leliegracht 30. JAVA, Krom- 
houtweg 8, Bandoeng. 
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Lord Carson Reminds Them 


By Ian Colvin 


UR Ministers of State are a little like those 
ladies who do not care to be reminded of 
their past. When they are about to 

commit one imprudence they hate to be told of 
the consequences of another. No doubt for that 
reason they dislike the occasional intervention of 
Lord Carson. 


When they see that frail figure painfully rising 
to its height in the House of Lords, or in the 
Friends’ Meeting House, when they see that lower- 
ing and saturnine face—a face rather like Dante's 
in its tragic power—when they hear that rich Irish 
brogue with its modulations expressive of infinite 
scorn, then they must feel a little as Hume 
Campbell felt when hte implored the Speaker’s pro- 
tection because Pitt had directed an angry glance 
at him, or as Murray felt when Pitt turned upon 
him—‘‘ Judge Festus trembles,”’ said the great 
Commoner, “ he shall hear me another day.”’ 

Why does he rise again—this apparition? Only 
to remind them, who contemplate a new surrender, 
of the consequences of the old. 


Written in Blood 
It has been my task, as I am now writing the life 
of Lord Carson, to read through all the speeches 
and all the debates which concerned the Third 
Home Rule Bill between 1910 and 1914, and I am 
appalled by the truth of the prophecies then made 
by Sir Edward Carson and their exact fulfilment 

in the blood of the Irish loyalists. 


To the Liberal Government—to Asquith, Grey, 
Lloyd George, Rufus Isaacs, Herbert Samuel and 
the rest—it was a matter of politics. They wanted 
the support of the Irish Nationalist Party; they 
proposed to pay for that support with the Irish 
Home Rule Bill, they could not understand how 
anyone should feel sincerely and deeply on the 
subject. But to Carson it was not politics merely ; 
it was life itself. He had seen the cruelties of the 
Irish Moonlighters; he had faced the howling 
mobs of the Land League; his own kith and kin, 
defenceless women folk among them—he knew 
that their only guarantee of safety was the strong 
arm of British power in Ireland. 

They were the hostages the Government pro- 
posed to hand over to their relentless and implac- 
able enemies, and the only security they proposed 
to exact were certain clauses in the Bill—the 
guarantees or safeguards which were to stand in 
the place of the police and the magistracy of our 
Irish administration. 

Over and over again, with all the learning of a 
great lawyer, with alf the eloquence of a great 
orator, Carson warned the Government of the 
impending fate of those people, of the utter futility 
of those paper safeguards and guarantees—and the 
Ministers laughed at him. 

Carson could not save his own people of the 
South, nor could they save themselves, scattered 
as they were in hapless minorities throughout a 


hostile and revengeful countryside. And all hap- 
pened as he foretold. The long wavering between 
two policies undermined and broke down the 
strength of magistracy and police, so that the 
massacre began before the country was abandoned ; 
but when at last the British troops evacuated 
Southern Ireland, then every mean and _ bitter 
animosity was wreaked upon that devoted 
minority. Those great and hospitable houses 
of the Irish countryside, which had supplied, 
generation after generation, a _ gallant race 
of men for every service in the Empire, they went 
up in flames, and their inmates had either to flee 
for refuge to another land or to remain a smoking 
sacrifice on the altar of class, racial and religious 
hatred. 

It is true that all the safeguards of the third 
Home Rule Bill were not embodied in the 
‘* Treaty ’’; but if they had all found a place there, 
they would have made no sort of difference to the 
wretched lot of those hapless victims. These were, 
as Mr. Kipling said, sold like cattle on the hoof, 
and when a man sells a beast how can he exact a 


guarantee that it will not be slaughtered by its 
new owner ? 


Not Carson alone, but all the Conservative 
statesmen and lawyers—Halsbury, Cave, Balfour 
among them—made the same point: that when 
responsible government is given to a country, it 
is impossible to impose terms upon those to whom 
the gift is made. And the reason is obvious: 
those new men will be in control of the administra- 
tion: if they resign there is no-one to take their 
place nor any machinery to carry on. 


A Lesson for India 

Sir Samuel Hoare, who contemplates a similar 
surrender in India, pretends that the reservation 
of the Army will make all the difference. Let 
him try and figure out what difference it would 
have made to the scattered Loyalists of Southern 
Ireland if a British Division of all arms had 
remained in the Curragh and if British regiments 
were left in scattered barracks here and there. 
What could they have done with the police and 
the administration in hostile hands to prevent those 
murders and burnings and confiscations ? 


What, moreover, could they have done to pre- 
vent the gradual ruin of the whole country by 
fanatical politicians? Yet it is this process of 
ruin, even more than the outrages, which is 
gradually grinding out the Loyalist minority. 

I am told that the Protestant population of 
Southern Ireland is now some sixty per cent. of 
what it was under the Union; I am told also that 
the trade between Great Britain and Ireland has 
decreased in like measure. All this Carson fore- 
saw and foretold. 


He foresees also, with his wisdom of years and 


his eye of a prophet, that what has happened in 
Ireland will happen in India. 
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Empire Air Programme 


Aviation as an Ally 


By Oliver Stewart 


IR sense and nonsense are often found in 
company. Much has been said and written 
about the importance of air sense, about the 

need for a flourishing British aircraft industry, 
about Empire air routes, about air defence; but, 
so far as I can discover, and I have followed the 
progress of aviation fairly closely now for more 
than twenty years, there has never been any sort 
of full scale national concept of aviation, any 
attempt to give aviation its real place as an ally 
of Empire, an instrument for securing and main- 
taining greatness and prosperity. 

It is only recently that service aviation has found, 
in the proprietor of one of our biggest daily news- 
papers, a champion powerful enough to obtain for 
it a hearing above the din made by other interests. 


As for the weeklies, Lady Houston led the way 
by her splendid air offer in the Saturday Review. 


But civil aviation, which is as important as 
service aviation to the well being of the country, 
had no champion. Like an unwanted child it was 
left to take care of itself and the official attitude 
towards it has been one of suspicion and dislike. 
The result is a position whose gravity, though it 
springs to the eye less quickly than military weak- 
ness, is even more marked. Indeed the failure to 
appreciate and to make use of the powers of civil 
aviation, is when its implications are understood, 
a devastating indictment of modern statesmanship. 


An Imperial Instrument 

Civil aviation, which could be and should be 
the modern instrument of Empire, is regarded by 
the Government much in the way that the incom- 
petent shop-keeper regards a new “‘ line.’’ It is 
tucked away somewhere at the back of the shop 
and, if anybody asks for it, well, it is there. But 
as for using it as a medium for achieving increased 
overall efficiency, there is no thought of that. 


An attempt will be made in these articles to 
formulate an Empire air programme. The articles 
will be constructive and will concentrate upon 
showing what can be done rather than what has 
been left undone and I have not space to criticise 
in detail the Government attitude towards civil 
aviation. But one thing is worth pointing out; 
that the most frequently repeated claim for British 
civil aviation, a claim that is received with 
acclamation every time it is made and is regarded 
as a justification for official complacency and 
inaction, is that our air lines cost the country less 
per mile flown than the air lines of other countries. 
The respect with which this claim is regarded is 
partly the outcome of the hypnotic effect of a cer- 
tain cliché. I know by heart most of the aero- 
nautical clichés, and this one seems to me to be 
at once the most loudly applauded and the most 
damnably dangerous. It was originated by Mr. 
Winston Churchill who, in an unguarded moment, 


said that British commercial aviation must “‘ fly 
by itself.”’ 

If aviation is to be treated as a new “ line” in 
a shop, then possibly its primary purpose ought 
to be to fly by itself, to make an independent profit ; 
but if it is regarded as a new and superlatively 
efficient system of transport, which will permit the 
shop to reach out to new markets, then the idea that 
it must ‘‘ fly by itself’ is fallacious. Selfridges 
fleet of motor lorries do not, financially speaking, 
‘‘run by themselves.’? They are subsidised by 
the shop. Yet the shop could not be efficient with- 
out them. Nor can the British Empire be efficient 
without an adequate and active fleet of commercial 
aeroplanes. 


Another dangerous fallacy is implicit in the com- 
parisons made between British aviation and the 
civil aviations of other countries. When some 
member of Parliament, vaguely disturbed by a 
feeling that all is not well, but not really knowing 
much about flying, asks a question in the House, 
the Government eludes him and fishes for a com- 
pliment by announcing that British civil aviation 
costs, with one exception, less to the tax-payer per 
mile flown than the civil aviation of any other 
country in the world. This is like comparing 
Mrs. Brown’s expenditure for the tea and kippers 
with Lady Blank’s expenditure for the banquet at 
which the Prime Minister is entertained. The two 
meals are not comparable, the gustatory require- 
ments of Mr. Brown and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
are not comparable; NOR ARE THE TRANS- 
PORT NEEDS OF ANY OTHER COUNTRY 
COMPARABLE WITH THE TRANSPORT 
NEEDS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Unctuous Arithmetic 


Such comparisons, and the figures that accom- 
pany them, should be scrutinised closely. 
Lord Amulree, rushing to the defence of the office 
that was once his, only two or three days ago, 
quoted: ‘‘ figures in regard to the progress of 
British regular air transport.’”’ ‘* A growth during 
the past five years, despite great economic 
difficulties, of 150 per cent. in British route 
mileage; of 100 per cent. in mileage actually flown 
by British air services; of 90 per cent. in passenger 
and 70 per cent. in mail traffic, is,”’ he suggests, 
‘* a not unsatisfactory record.’’ The answer is that, 
in this connection, selected percentages mean 
nothing, and that Lord Amulree’s unctuous 
arithmetic gives no more information about the 
well being of British aviation than do most of the 
other officially foisted statistics. 


I do not know if Lord Amulree included in his 
calculations all the independent and unsubsidised 
companies that have been operating recently or 
whether he only quoted Imperial Airways figures. 
Actually in 1933 Imperial Airways carried on its 
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schedule services 52,688 passengers. Hillman’s 
airways carried 9,770 passengers and Midland and 
Scottish Air Ferries some 8,000 passengers. In 
all the Civil air transport companies of Great 
Britain, including the Empire services and the 
short distance lines such as those run by Spartan 
Air Lines, Highland Airways, Blackpool and West 
Coast Air Services and others, carried approxi- 
mately 86,220 passengers in 1933. They flew 
approximately 3,201,263 miles. Announced in 
round figures it looks almost as good as when it is 
announced in percentage increases; but if the 
figures are related to the work that aviation could 
do for the country, they will be seen to be 
ridiculously small. The total number of pas- 
sengers carried during the year is much less than 


half the number of people who visit the motor show 
in nine days. 


If comparisons between countries are indulged 
in it will be found that Great Britain is sixth in 
miles flown on regular air routes, the United States 
of America, France, Germany, Russia and Italy 
being ahead of her; and that she is second with 
Germany in passenger traffic, the United States 
having an enormous lead in this as in miles flown. 


But such comparisons are misleading for the reason 
that the communication needs of the British 
Empire are greater than those of any other nation 
or commonwealth of nations. Our air transport 
needs are greater than those of the United States 
ot America and if our civil aviation were twice as 
active as that of America instead of being about 
one-tenth as active, there might still be cause for 
complaint. 


It is the purpose of this series of articles to show 
what benefits could be secured by a civil aviation 
suited to our needs; to indicate not how those needs 
might be met at some future date; but how they 
could be met now by any government which had 
the vision to appreciate them and which would 
approach aviation not as a little independent busi- 
ness, nor as an activity to be measured in relation 
to the achievements of other countries; but as the 
most marvellously efficient instrument for achieving 
Empire concord and Empire efficiency. Concrete 
examples will be given of air mail routes that ought 
to be established and of the possibilities already 
existing for high speed operation. And these 
suggestions will all be directed by this single 
purpose of putting aviation to work for the 
advantage of this country. 


France and Her Allies 


By Robert Machray 


RENCH policy in Central Europe is strongly 
in evidence at the moment, and with good 
reason ; it is impossible, indeed, to miss or 

even misinterpret in any way its profound 
significance. But it is not merely a matter of the 
moment, for it goes far deeper than that. The 
visits this week of M. Barthou, the French Foreign 
Minister, to Warsaw and Prague indicate and 
stress the determination of France, in view of the 
ever-growing tension on the Continent, to get into 
and to remain in the closest possible touch with 
her allies, Poland and the Little Entente. 


These visits, coming so soon after the French 
Note of April 17 to Britain, may seem to be con- 
sequent on the unequivocal stand the French 
Government has now taken on the Disarmament 
question, but, they had been arranged weeks ago 
when the French attitude to Germany was, or 
perhaps only appeared to be, more fluid than it 
has since become as the result of the publication 
of the vastly increased army, navy and air 
Estimates of the Reich for the current year. It is, 
however, just these very Estimates that add a much 
greater measure of actuality to M. Barthou’s tour 
than it would have otherwise possessed, and that 
so sharply emphasise its meaning. 


France’s treaty of alliance with Poland was 
signed at Paris in February, 1921, and ratified 
during the following year. It stated that it was 
made in the spirit of the Peace Treaties and in 
accordance with the Covenant of the League, 
and it provided, among other things for consulta- 


tion and co-operation between the two States for 
the security and defence of their territories against 
aggression. 

No treaty exists between France and the Little 
Entente as an entity, but separate treaties, with 
different dates, have been signed between her and 
its three States, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia and 
Rumania, but none of them is an alliance on pre- 
cisely the same footing as that between France and 
Poland. None the less the orientation of the Little 
Entente to France has certainly been as constant 
as that of Poland, if not more so. 


For a number of years both Poland and the 
Little Entente remained in intimate contact with 
France, who, at the great Conferences and later at 
Geneva, supported them as they supported her. 
So much was this the case that ill-disposed people 
spoke of ‘‘ France and her vassals,’’ though this 
contemptuous expression had no real justification, 
as Dr. Benesh, the chief spokesman of the Little 
Entente, frequently protested. In Poland regard 
and sympathy for France had the force of long 


tradition, and much was made of the alliance with 
her. 


I think it was in 1932 that on a visit to Warsaw 
I observed a slight change in the Polish attitude 
to France. The Polish Government was building 
a railway from Katowice, the centre of the coal 
and other industries of Silesia, to Gdynia, the new 
port on the Baltic. For this purpose a loan for a 
milliard francs had been negotiated with a French 
syndicate, but after the first instalment no more 
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money was forthcoming. As no one in Poland 
could understand why this was, a feeling was 
created that France had become indifferent, and no 
longer cared ; doubt was even cast in some quarters 
on the value of the alliance. 

Two events in the spring of last year had an 
enormous effect on Polish opinions; one was the 
triumph of Hitler, and the other was the acceptance 
by France of the Four-Power Pact. Hitler was a 
portent, but Poland, with her eastern frontier 
secure, thanks to her non-aggression treaty with 
Soviet Russia, felt herself able to deal with him, 
as her splendid army was ready, and he was 
unprepared to fight. Then came the Four-Power 
pact, which Poland intensely disliked, even in its 
final, much-moditied form. 


No Dictation 


Her hostility to this pact was based on its third 
clause which was concerned with disarmament. 
She held and holds the view that on the vital matter 
of her army she will submit to the dictation of no 
Powers whatsoever; the decision must rest with 
her and her alone, and this is her standpoint 
to-day. At the start the Little Entente was also 
opposed to the pact, but this was because of the 
second clause which provided for treaty revision, 
and when this clause was altered beyond recogni- 
tion the Little Entente was satisfied. 

France cannot be felicitated on her policy at 
that juncture. In the covering letters sent by the 
French Foreign Office to Poland and the Little 
Entente emphasis was laid on the second clause 
and nothing was said of the third, a fact carefully 
noted and deeply resented by the Poles, who saw 
in it a confirmation of the idea that France was 
really indifferent about the alliance, and thought 
very little of them. 


Poland resolved on independent action, and 
began those negotiations with Hitler which led to 
the Ten-Years Peace Pact with Germany and the 
termination of the Customs War that had been 
going on between them since 1925. <A heavy 
‘“ score ’’ for Poland—at least, for the time being— 
and a gain in no way for France, though Poland 
specifically declared that the alliance and her 
other commitments were not affected. And also 
a heavy “‘ score ’’ for Hitler, who roundly asserts 
that the reality of his ‘‘ policy of peace ’’ is seen, 
beyond cavil, in the pact with Poland. 


Such was the situation that confronted 
M. Barthou at Warsaw, but the present phase of 
the European crisis helped him mightily, for the 
Poles, though proud, are not fools. They do not 
forget what their history teaches them about 
Germany, and the simple truth is that, notwith- 
Standing the pact, they have not reduced their 
army by a single soldier, nor do they intend to do 
so. The German Estimates for 1934-35, which are 
five times bigger than their own for the year, show 
a how wise they are in ‘‘ keeping their powder 

And there is the further point, and a strong one, 
namely, that France has discarded the spirit of 
peace at almost any price that had ruled her too 
long for her own good. Like other countries 
Poland was dismayed by the instability of French 


politics; fortunately there is now a firmness in 
French foreign policy and she will respond to it. 
The alliance will be strengthened as the inevitable 
result. 

As regards the Little Entente the position of 
France has always been clear. M. Barthou had 
conversed with M. Titulescu, the Rumanian 
Foreign Minister, in Paris before setting out on 
his journey, and when he went to Prague he could 
not but hear similar statements from Dr. Benesh. 
Their substance can be summed up in two words: 
No Revision! The Little Entente stands by the 
Peace Treaties, as France does. M. Barthou 
knew all this, but there was something else to 
interest him at Prague, and this was to compose 
the controversy that suddenly arose between the 
Poles and the Czechs a few weeks ago over 
Teschen. 

Teschen is the little duchy in former Austrian 
Silesia tucked away in the folds of the Beskid 
Carpathians, now partly in Czechoslovakia and 
partly, in less extent, to Poland. It may be 
recalled that during the Paris Peace Conference 
Mr. Lloyd George, who was good neither at 
history nor geography, referred to Teschen as a 
place nobody knew, yet was important enough to 
hold up the whole negotiations. The Poles and 
the Czechs did go to war with each other for its 
possession, and there was quite a little campaign— 
which was stopped, however, by the Supreme 
Council. 


Polish Action 


A settlement was reached with difficulty in 1920 
and it pleased neither of the claimants; the duchy 
was divided between them, the larger and more 
valuable part being assigned to Czechoslovakia, 
who had wanted the whole of it, whereas Poland 
would have been satisfied with less than that. 
Undoubtedly a feeling of soreness was left, but 
with the passing of the years it had pretty well 
disappeared when at the beginning of this year, 
1934, the question emerged again on action from 
the Polish side and became acute. It cannot but 
be noted that this occurred simultaneously with the 
successful conclusion of the Polish-German pact, 
and the coincidence is strikingly suggestive of 
German intrigue. 


But the two States, both Slavonic, have many 
interests in common, and these, as M. Barthou 
doubtless urged, will cause the present trouble to 
be overcome before long, and friendly contacts 
will be re-established between two kindred peoples, 
who are neighbours on so wide a front, and so 
open to the joint assaults of Pan-Germanism, their 
implacable enemy. 


Direct subscribers who are changing 
their addresses are asked to give the 
earliest possible notification to the 
“Saturday Review,” 18-20, York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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The Old Inns England 


By Clifford Hosken 


O far as its reputation for food and service is 
concerned, the English country inn has 
suffered a good deal from its friends who 

have imagined an ideal standard of cuisine and 
comfort in the inns of the past. 


Charles Dickens is largely responsible for this 
idealism. It was he who drew those alluring 
pictures of rousing fires on winter nights, and 
sideboards groaning under great hams, and huge 
rounds of beef and amazing meat pies. It was he 
who told of perfect landlords who rushed forward 
to greet the tired traveller, of amazing meals pro- 
duced in half an hour, of steaming bowls of punch, 
and rare wines. For Dickens as a true lover of 
old inns was an idealist—also he was writing 
fiction. And he wrote of what he felt ought to 
happen to make man happy and comfortable at the 
end of the day. 


Another Side of the Picture 


If we may trust other accounts of the coaching 
inns in coaching days, perhaps he came nearer to 
the truth when he told of his arrival at The Great 
White Horse at Ipswich where he was greeted by 
‘“* a corpulent man with a fortnight’s napkin under 
his arm and coeval stockings on his legs,’’ who 
ultimately, reluctantly, ‘‘ condescended to order 
the boots to bring in the gentlemen’s luggage; 
and, preceding them down a long dark passage, 
ushered them into a large, badly-furnished apart- 
ment with a dirty grate in which a small fire was 
making a wretched attempt to be cheerful but was 
fast sinking beneath the dispiriting influence of 
the place. After the lapse of an hour, a bit of fish 
and steak were served up to the travellers,’’ after 
which they ordered ‘‘ a bottle of the worst possible 
port wine at the highest possible price, for the 
good of the house,”’ and drank brandy and water 
for their own good. 


Now that was at the ‘‘ Head Inn”’ in a busy 
country town in the hey-day of the Coaching Era. 
I know of no similar inn as bad as that to-day. 
And here let me say that The Great White Horse 
has long ago lived down Dickens’ description of it, 
and is now one of the best of country town inns. 


Often you will find similar descriptions of 
writers of the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
century ; tales of extortion at the inns on the road, 
of bad food, worse wine, and insolent service. 
Lack of cleanliness they took as a matter of course, 
of sanitation they knew practically nothing. 


But do not think that they never wrote of good 
inns: they did. There really were fine old inns, 
such as Dickens and Washington Irving praised. 
with hospitable landlords and good wine in the 
cellar; the ideal sort of inns about which we 
dream, and, here is an important point, to attain 
the standard of which many keepers of the old 
inns to-day are striving. 


They may seldom attain it, as few of us ever 
achieve our own ideals, but the standard is there, 


and we must be fair and not pretend that our 
average ‘‘ George ”’ or Chequers’’ or ‘* White 
Hart ”’ of 1934 is so infinitely worse run than it was 
a hundred odd years ago. 


It isn’t. It is infinitely better run. 


An unclean inn is happily a rarity nowadays. 
Few country inns of any standing are without at 
least one bathroom and indoor sanitation. Inn- 
keepers may not be so obsequious as they used 
to be, but a too obsequious ‘‘ host’’ can be a 
dreadful nuisance. After all, what most of us 
want when we arrive at a country inn is civility, 
cleanliness and reasonable comfort and refresh- 
ment. And we generally get it. 


There is usually a lounge or sitting-room with 
a fire in season, a coffee-room with clean napery, 
good average food and drink, and not too high a 
price to pay for it. If we are staying the night, 
the fear of vermin which haunted our grand- 
parents is non-existent. We have gas or electric 
light, instead of guttering candles, a safety of 
property which was unknown in Dickens’ day, 
often central heating, or fires in the bedrooms, and 
fixed charges which make extortion difficult. 


This is taking a very fair average of the 
ordinary country town inn. The standard of 
comfort is often higher. In your wayside inn 
which does not profess to cater for more than 
casual custom, naturally it is lower. Yet even 
there it is improving under the stimulus of yearly 
increasing trade. 


Thirty Years Ago 


But those of us who can cast our minds back 
to the country inns of thirty—even twenty—years 
ago must realise how very much they have 
improved. Those whose recollection can go back 
fifty or sixty years can tell you stories that would 
horrify you. 


Perhaps they fed better then, and drank better ; 
on Market Days particularly. But they ate and 
drank more grossly. And few of us would care 
to sit at table in a country inn with half-a-dozen 
noisy fellows, roaring drunk. That was not an 
uncommon experience in the ‘seventies and 
eighties. 

That the country inn of to-day is perfect, I am 
not suggesting. That, on the whole, it is adequate 
I do maintain. That it may be further improved 
is the hope of all lovers of old inns, landlord and 
customer alike. And a desire to help to achieve 
that end is the main object of these articles. For 
really well-run country inns are a national asset. 


So far as the ancient buildings themselves are 
concerned, they need fear no comparison with 
their beauty, charm and historic interest; and a 
little more sympathetic co-operation between land- 
lord and customer should earn for English inns 
again the reputation they held at one time of being 
the best in the world. 
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Correspondence 


Air Mail Flat Rate 
From the Rt. Hon. Viscount Elibank 


SIR,—Now that Mr. Chamberlain has adjusted our 
finances ‘so satisfactorily on a national scale, might I 
venture to suggest that certain of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet might be stimulated to introduce an important 
and vital Postal Reform. 

I have particularly in mind the development of 
Imperial air mail communications which unfortunately 
have not kept pace with Empire expansion as a whole. 
Has not the time now arrived when, in place of the 
costly and variable rates now charged, there should be 
established a low flat rate for all Empire mails carried 
by air? 

As one who has devoted many years to Imperial affairs 
I cannot stress too strongly the importance of quick, 
cheap and facile transport of mails between one part 
of the Empire and another, and none will deny that for 
this purpose the air presents on all counts the greatest 
potentialities. The introduction of a low flat rate would 
be one of the most important and effective steps which 
could be taken at the present time to encourage industry 
throughout the Empire. 

There is no commercial centre in Great Britain that 
would not cordially welcome such a development. 

Cities which have a large overseas export trade would 
especially benefit by such a measure. In fact there are 
no classes in the community who would not derive 
advantages from it in one form or another. 

It is only by bringing pressure to bear in appropriate 
quarters that this reform will take place and Chambers 
of Commerce and other organised commercial bodies 
could have great influence in this direction. 


ELIBANK. 


Baldwin Must Go 


SIR,—I am surprised that no member of the Con- 
servative Party has had the pluck to ask Mr. MacDonald 
why a letter of acknowledgment has not been sent to 
Lady Houston thanking her for the handsome and 
patriotic offer of £200,000 for the Air defence of London. 

Is it because she told the truth about himself and 
Mr. Baldwin ? 

It is quite time that the Party began to show its 
power, that it refused to be dragged any longer at the 
heels of Mr. Runciman, Lord Irwin, MacDonald and 
Baldwin; that it let it be known that it will stand no 
more humbug, and that it called upon the latter to 
resign—for as sure as the sun sets he will for the third 
time break up the Conservative Party. 

Will no one in the Party take a strong line and give 
the country to understand that the Party is alive to the 
present rotten conditions Mr. Baldwin has landed the 
country into? 

_He is totally unfit to have anything to do with finan- 
cial matters of importance affecting the interests of the 
country. He has never carried out the mandate given 
him at the last Election, to go ahead with Tariffs and 
Trade within the Empire, but has got us into all-round 
trouble with his mania for quotas. It is time he was 
told to clear out. VIGILANT. 


Help for Unemployed 

SIR,—As an outstanding example of resource as well 
as ability to tackle a difficult though vital problem I feel 
Sure that your readers will be interested to hear of the 
tremendous success that has attended the establishment 
of a patriotic Society for assisting the higher grade men 
who nnfortunately find themselves out of employment 
ee the British Executive Employment 

iety. 

The chief activity of this organisation is an Appoint- 
ments department, run on a voluntary basis, to deat with 
men who are accustomed to earn salaries ranging from 
about £500 to £2,000 a year or even higher. 

Founded twelve months ago by Mr. Ronald Ogden, 
M.A. (Cantab.), himself unemployed, the membership 
has now reached a total of 1,400 and comprises the execu- 


tive type of men with technical as well as commercial 
experience. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, who visited 
the Club Room and Offices at Swan House, Oxford Street, 
W., on the 25th January, was intensely interested in the 
very thorough system of classification, from the detailed 
records of which system the training and experience of 
every member are available at a moment’s notice, cross- 
indexed under various categories and spb-headings, 
in readiness for any vacancy which might occur. His 
Royal Highness expressed the opinion that there existed 
no other organisation in whose classification all branches 
of administrative control were so completely analysed 
and recorded and immediately available to meet the need 
of industry and commerce in the present revival of trade. 

All public-spirited men who have the welfare of 
England at heart must recognise that this Society is 
doing a most important and necessary work at this time : 
and the need for practical support from all men and 
women of goodwill cannot be too strongly emphasised. 

The Vice-President Sir W. H. Peat, K.B.E., will grate- 
fully acknowledge any donations so vitally necessary for 
carrying on this National work and thus helping to save 
this vast reserve of brain power to meet the coming needs 
of industry and commerce. Guy F. DowpInNc. 

(Vice-Chairman, General Purposes Committee, British 
Executive Employment Society.) 


Swan House, Ozford St., W. 


This 24-Hour Clock Affair 


The 24-hour Time-Table, by which the B.B.C. will 
regulate its future announcements, is the scientific basis 
for ‘‘ Standard ” Time. It is, internationally, a subject 
even more important than national “‘ Daylight-Saving ”’ 
or the better named ‘‘ Summer-Time.” 

The 24-hour Time-Table was originated by my old 
friend, the late Sir Sandford Fleming. He was knighted 
in 1886 for that achievement, that has benefited all 
nations. 

After 7 years of fruitless efforts to induce the British 
Government to call an International Conference to decide 
that 24-hour system for the benefit of all humanity, the 
British Sir Sandford Fleming very reluctantly appealed to 
the American Government, who assembled the Inter- 
national Conference at Washington in 1884. 

After having overcome the untenable objections of the 
stereotyped Civil Servants who for 7 years previously 
gave repeated negative advice to the Government, 
British Delegates were sent to Washington and by the 
International Conference in 1884 agreed to establish thc 
world-wide international system of 24-hours.—That is 
the practical basis for the 24-hour Time-Tables now used 
by the great Railway Companies and by many national 
authorities in Europe, the United States, Canada, South 
American nations, Japan and other nations. 

The experience derived by nations which have so long 
used 24-hour clocks and Time-Tables proves the practical 
advantages which they have thereby gained. 

Moses B. COTSWORTH. 
(International Fixed Calendar League) 
1, Regent Street, London, S.W.1. 


The Working Class Vote 


SIR,—Colonel Polson was perfectly right when he 
wrote in your issue of April 7th that “it is futile to 
blame apathy when the choice is between Socialism and 
Socialism-slowed-down.”’ 

Your correspondent who wrote that no party “ not in 
some way Socialist-minded stands a chance at the polls ” 
is demonstrably wrong in his conclusion, seeing that 
genuine Conservative voters form the largest electoral 
body in the country. But when they VOTE they 
want their nominees to remember and to act upon a 
principle that they too often forget, that Conservatism 
means to conserve the interests of those who pay for 
everything. 

Unless the National Government, composed as to four- 
fifths of them of Conservatives, reverse their present 
policy in favour of forthright Conservatism, they will 
suffer a landslide at the next General Election. 


58, Welbeck St., W.1, PuHiuie H. BAYER. 
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In the Wake of Marco Polo 


By Raymond O'Shea 


HEN Messer Marco Polo, accompanying his 

father and uncle, set forth from Venice on 
his hazardous journey to the domains of Kublai 
Khan, the Western world was quite ignorant of 
the character of those vast lands that lie girdled 
between the Amur and the Hymalayas. Towards 
the twilight of the Middle Ages educated men 
knew little of China and Central Asia beyond the 
tales of nomad priests, the gossip gleaned from 
Arab traders by merchant adventurers in Mediter- 
ranean ports, or from the ancient Latin and 
ecclesiastical writers, with their vague references to 
‘* Sinim.’’ The Great Wall, then a truly formid- 
able and well-preserved battlement, sheltered a 
people and a country whose features were wholly 
unknown to the West. 

It would perhaps be too much to ascribe the 
awakening and subsequent conquest of the East 
by the West to Marco Polo and his ‘‘ Travels,”’ 
but there can be no doubt that his book, _ its 
exaggerations and Rougemontesque fantasies 
notwithstanding, inflamed the minds of his fellow- 
countrymen and set them dreaming of wealth and 
conquest in that strange continent west of the 
famous “ Islands of Japan.”’ 

Changes have overcome Sinim, and he that 
stands on the Bund at Shanghai or gazes from the 
Peak of Hong-Kong across to the barren 
Peninsula of Kowloon, will find in place of the 
pagoda and the dragon-tiled temple the square- 
cut architecture of Corbousier. Yet bandits and 
opium-drugged drivers still render the train 
journey from Shanghai to Peking an adventure 
even for the brave, and in the great mountain 
ranges north of the Yangtsze River there are 
areas several times as large as the British Isles 
which are as immune from occidental interference 
as they were in the days of the Polos’ visit. 
Mongolia, that desert continent that both China 
and Russia have claimed in turn and in turn held 
fitfully for unprofitable periods, is now perhaps 
even more desolate and deserted than it has ever 
been, for the depredations of the t’u-fei (bandit 
hordes) and the blood-thirsty onslaughts of China’s 
Red Soldiery have caused a deflection and, in 
some cases, an entire discontinuance of the 
caravan routes which before the Revolution 
traversed the country throughout the season. 


An Agricultural Colony 


With conditions in Central Asia so radically 
changed, there was obviously a need for a successor 
to Marco Polo’s ‘‘ Travels,’’ and a book that can 
honestly claim such a position has at last arrived, 
in the reviewer’s opinion, in Mr. Haslund’s 
‘“‘ Tents in Mongolia ’’ (Kegan Paul, 15s.). It is 
a true and ingenuously written account of con- 
ditions in modern Mongolia, and purports to be no 
more than a bare record of an expedition under- 
taken by five Danes, under the leadership of 
Dr. Karl Krebs, to Urga in 1923. The expedition 
set out, after years of careful preparation, with 


the ostensible purpose of founding an agricultural 
colony in Urianhai where Danish dairy-farmers 
could ultimately settle. 

The book makes no pretence to be a scientific 
account of an expedition undertaken on behalf of 
some learned society, but tells in simple and 
unaffected English of the adventures and priva- 
tions which befell this little band of pioneering 
Scandinavians. Those who seek for detailed and 
accurate records of rare flora and fauna encountered 
during the journey will be disappointed, although 
Mr. Haslund has the eye of an artist and a gift of 
expression which enables him to produce word- 
pictures of plant and animal life which are a sheer 
delight. 


The following quotation will suffice as an 
example of his style: (page 50). 

‘The same evening we encamped by a little lake, 
bordered by meadows of lush grass over which was 
drawn a blue veil of irises. It was now two days 
before full moon and the night was clear and cool. We 
had a double ration of rice, but only the usual flat 
teaspoonful of sugar. The horses grazed out on the 
steppe, rolled in the grass and irises and whinnied 
with enjoyment. Puffs of air passed whispering over 
our heads at short intervals. A splashing could be 
heard from the little lake—of horses drinking or per- 
haps of ducks alighting on its smooth surface. Krebs 
and I took our guns and went down to the lake shore. 
It was fringed with tall bullrushes, but from a little 
mound we could see the polished mirror of the water 
and follow the moon-path, stretched like a swaying 
bridge from shore to shore. Suddenly the stillness 
was broken by a soft whistling, followed by the sound 
of the fluttering short wing-stroke which announces 
that a large bird is checking itself in flight. For a 
brief moment a flock of long-necked silhouettes passed 
over that part of the lake which reflected the moon- 
beams. I fired one shot, the silhouettes vanished, and 
I could hear by the beat of their wings that the birds 
had resumed their flight.’ 


Attacks by Bandits 

A great many books on Asiatic travel have 
been written during the last ten years but, with 
the possible exception of P. S. Nazaroff’s epic of 
the open spaces, ‘‘Hunted Through Central Asia,”’ 
and those scientific books of a different category 
(such as Sir Aurel Stein’s magnificent volumes) 
‘* Tents in Mongolia ”’ is one of the most readable, 
delightful and exciting books published. 

Throughout his vivid description of the arduous 
trek from Kalga to Urga, the author succeeds in 
maintaining one’s interest at the highest pitch and 
never for a moment does the narrative flag. or 
grow tedious. Mr. Haslund has the technique 
of the novelist and his story is full of suspense and 
unexpected happenings; one never knows whether, 
as the weary caravanners rest by a water hole at 
dusk, a cloud of dust will not herald an attack 
from bandit hordes, or a cyclonic sandstorm 
suddenly engulf the party and destroy the precious 
remains of food and water. 

Every chapter is a romance in itself, inherent 
with adventures so natura] and so real that thev 
outdo in glamour the fantasies of fiction. 
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Shakespeare Studies 


PRIL 23rd is the traditional date both for the 

birth and death of Shakespeare, and this was 
an appropriate week for the appearance of ‘‘ A 
companion to Shakespeare Studies *’ (Cambridge 
University Press, 12s. 6d.). 

The editors of this book are the President and 
Secretary of the Shakespeare Association, Messrs. 
Harley Granville-Barker and G. B. Harrison, and 
the book consists of a series of essays by many 
pens, all designed to give the Shakespeare 
student ‘‘ something like a contemporary ap- 
proach ”’ to his subject. 

No attempt has been made to reconcile the 
opinions of the various collaborators, nor for that 
matter to prevent repetition of various points 
discussed; and this to the reader who 
conscientiously reads the book from beginning to 
end may be a little disconcerting, not to say 
irritating. 

But minor defects of this kind cannot detract 
from the real value of all this Shakespearian 
scholarship offered the reader in under 400 pages 


of print. 
The Boy Heroine 

In his masterly essay on Shakespeare’s dramatic 
art Mr. Granville-Barker analyses ‘‘ Richard II ”’ 
for us to show how with all the limitations of the 
Elizabethan stage the conventions of place and 
time were successfully overcome in a manner that 
Shakespearian editorship has done so much to 
obscure. He also shows how Shakespeare both 
safeguarded the device of the woman as a boy and 
drew profit from it: 

The stage had to serve his purpose, he devised his 
play accordingly; and we have come to recognise 
how we betray him by foisting upon it painted 
pictures which only distract us from the visions his 
poetry creates. This heritage of the boy-Cleopatra, 
the boy-Ophelia, the boy-Desdemona is of much the 
same nature. We need not cramp ourselves into a 
reproduction of the Globe stage. Nor need we turn 
the actress out of Shakespeare if she will only recog- 
nise that what modern dramatists legitimately ask 
of her, physical and emotional charm, overt or 
covert, his plays do not. Let her first achieve the 
selfless skill and beauty they do ask. Then, and then 
only, may charm and the rest, unconsciously given, 
be perhaps a little to the good. Shakespeare’s 
Rosalind is not self-conscious in her doublet and 
hose, his Viola casts no sheep’s eyes at Orsino and 
his Beatrice conquers Benedick by her wit, nothing 
more primitive. 

In his essay on Shakespeare’s text, Mr. A. W. 
Pollard deals, among other things, with the 
fascinating problem as to whether in part of the 
manuscript play ‘‘ Sir Thomas More ”’ we have an 
actual specimen of Shakespeare’s handwriting. In 
this portion of the manuscript he sees confirmation 
of the testimony of Heminge and Condell that 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ mind and hand went together : 
And what he thought he uttered with that 
easinesse that wee have scarse received from him 
a blot in his papers.”’ 

Yet another of the collaborators, Mr. G. D. 
Willcock, reminds us that ‘‘sojer’’ and ‘“‘summat’’ 
were in Shakespeare’s day not vulgarisms, but 
Queen’s English, and that Elizabethan pronuncia- 
tion bore resemblance to modern Cockney or ‘‘even 
to American or Scots.” B.C. 


A Minister's War Diary 


HE second volume of Dr. Christopher 
Addison’s War Diary (‘‘ Four and a half 
Years,’’ Hutchinsons, 18s.) brings his day-to-day 
story of the War as seen from and conducted in 
Whitehall to a conclusion. 


In the period covered, January, 1917 to January, 
1919, the author was for seven months Minister of 
Munitions and for the remainder of the time 
Minister of Reconstruction. In both capacities 
Dr. Addison did admirable work and, as his diary 
indicates, came to be regarded by Mr. Lloyd 
George as a sort of handyman who could take on 
and run successfully any job, from the Irish Chief 
Secretaryship to the Admiralty or the India Office. 


He resisted, however, the tempting offers held out 
to him. 


Light Touches 

His second volume contains much that to the 
average individual will be rather heavy reading. 
But there are lighter touches here and there, such 
as, for instance, amusing extracts from letters 
received by Soldiers’ Wives Pension Committees : 

“Dear Sir,—Miss Brown has received no clothes 

for a year and is regularly visited by the clergy.” 

‘* Dear Sir,—I am sorry not to have answered your 

letter sooner. But I have been in bed with the 

Doctor for three months now and want a change.” 

Then there is the account of the Cabinet picnic at 

Criccieth and of the missed ‘‘ scoop ’’ by the ever- 

hovering Press photographers—the vision of the 

Prime Minister paddling in the river ‘‘ in his shirt 
and pink pants.’’ 

In the diary there are many caustic comments 
on the work and characters of Dr. Addison’s col- 
leagues. Mr. Lloyd George and Lord Milner are 
his only heroes; Mr. Runciman, the late 
Mr. Montagu and Mr. Hayes Fisher (Lord 
Downham) are his pet aversions. Yet, curiously 
enough, when there was talk of Mr. Montagu 
going to the India Office we have the rather futile 
comment: ‘‘ It is very important we should have 
a man there who will try to get some reform in 
the Indian Administration, which is hopelessly 
out-of-date and unwieldy.”’ 


Comments on Army Leaders 

The diary makes it clear that had Dr. Addison 
gone to the Admiralty several Admirals, in- 
cluding ‘‘ probably ’’ Lord Jellicoe, would have 
been removed from their posts, while as for the 
Army commanders in France, it also reveals his 
complete agreement with General Smuts’ dictum 
that 


‘*a considerable proportion, very likely half, the 
Corps and Divisional Commanders should be sent 
home, provided with socks, pantaloons and a good 
fire and told to sit in front of it and leave war alone.”’ 


Dr. Addison’s book, while not without the 
faults (to some extent, perhaps, inevitable in a 
daily written record) of bias and hasty judgment, 
has at least the merit of presenting us with an 
illuminating picture of Whitehall during a period 
of great national stress. 


C.R. 
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Ulster's Betrayal 


REMEMBER that morning of December 6th, 

1921. In the school building at Balmoral we 

sat numbed. We were huddled in chairs or slunk 
in dark corners bitterly ashamed. 

The people of Belfast had received us as 
brothers. We hunted with the County Down 
staghounds, we dined with the sportsmen of the 
neighbourhood. And now, what could we say to 
them, what would they have to say to us? Yes, 
we were bitterly ashamed of our country for its 
treachery towards its loyal subjects. 

In the town the chalked up notices of ‘‘ God 
save the King ”’ were obliterated and ‘* God save 
Craig ’’ was written in their place. A few nights 
later Orangemen, for the first and probably the 
only time in history, goaded to desperation by 
despair, shot at the military. 

The upper classes were harassed and worried. 
They said little to us, they were too gentlemanly 
and too sorry for us. They knew what we felt. 

Meanwhile Mr. Lloyd George and his Govern- 
ment were plunging into a veritable orgy of 
surrender. In the words of Mr. Henry Maxwell 
(‘‘ Ulster was Right,’? Hutchinson, 6s.), never 
was there a more complete betrayal. 


Settlement Chances Wrecked 

Mr. Maxwell, in this indispensable book, traces 

the whole wretched history of the Irish Trouble. 
The indictment is all the stronger because he 
writes without bias. 
' In January 1918, a settlement might have been 
reached. But Dr. O’Donnel, the Bishop of 
Raphoe, who was said to keep Cardinal Logue’s 
political conscience, wrecked the negotiations which 
Redmond had slaved to bring to a successful 
conclusion. 

It was a good thing for Ulster that this settle- 
ment was not reached; for, as usual, the Govern- 
ment had been perfectly willing to sacrifice the Six 
Counties and even to coerce them. 


All who would understand the unparalleled 


perfidy of successive British administrations 
should read this book. It shows up the hopeless- 
ness of Asquith who, when the Constabulary were 
being murdered wholesale, said in Parliament, 
“A very curious situation has arisen.’’ It 
unmasks the chicanery of Lloyd George, the head- 
strong folly of Winston Churchill, the pathetic 
weakness of the dying Bonar Law. 

In one or two small points my personal experi- 
ence disagrees with the author’s statements, not- 
ably with regard to the riots in Belfast and the two 
divisions of the I.R.A. in Ulster. Up to the time 
of the Treaty, or the ‘‘ Ulster Betrayal ’’ as it was 
known in Belfast, the I.R.A. was not formidable. 
It did drill in the mountains, and the leader of it 
offered myself and my brother officers the use of 
his garden as a short cut; but not even the most 
rabid Orangeman took it seriously. 

As for the riots, they were in full swing before 
the signing of the Treaty or even the truce and 
were caused originally by a trade dispute, which 
rapidly developed into a religious war. Later, 
however, the Sinn Feiners did commit many out- 
rages, so this difference of opinion is only slight. 


A Short Story Harvest 


HE slump in books of short stories which 
occurred during last year has been slowly 
healed, and the few crops with which the present 
year opened have now swelled into a harvest; but 
what does that harvest yield? Not very much of 
permanent worth, I fear; and there are names 
which are now for ever missing from this humble 
branch of literature: Conrad, Mansfield, Gals- 
worthy, Lawrence, Hardy—names which changed 
it into a glorious heritage. There are, however, 
still some among us who never fail to give the 
story distinction whenever they touch it. 


One of these books is ‘‘ The Woman Who Had 
Imagination,”’ by H. E. Bates (Cape, 7s. 6d.)— 


‘a notable addition to ‘‘ The Fallow Land ”’ and 


‘‘ The Day’s End ’’—though lacking something 
of the imaginative fire which glowed with so much 
lustre in the earlier works. Nevertheless Mr. Bates 
has put fourteen stories together in a new home— 
(though some of them make strange bedfellows)— 
and we have tastes of him here in all those moods 
which have made him a master of the short story 
technique. Perhaps a certain tender irony is the 
predominating refrain; but a book which holds 
such stories as ‘‘ The Waterfall,’’ ‘‘ The Woman 
Who Had Imagination” and ‘‘ The Brothers ”’ 
does not easily yield to classification. Those who 
are unacquainted with his work would do well to 
begin him here, for in this book we have glimpses 
of Mr. Bates entire! 


Models of Workmanship 


Miss Radclyffe Hall in ‘‘ Miss Ogilvy Finds 
Herself ’? (Heinemann, 7s. 6d.) is often—indeed, 
very often—at her best; and what a best that is! 
She achieved the apex of her literary career in 
Adam’s Breed ’’—a work of nearly supreme 
power and psychological insight; but, alas! there 
has seemed to some of us a slow artistic deteriora- 
tion ever since. I do not know from what periods 
the stories in ‘‘ Miss Ogilvy Finds Herself ”’ are 
taken; but some of them—‘' The Lover of 
Things ’’ particularly— are models of workman- 
ship and little gems of human_ emotional 
expression. There is a management of detail, 
an ease of style and a capacity to move 
mountains in the heart by a little handful of words, 
which belong to the ‘‘ Adam’s Breed "’ period in 
this book; and Miss Radclyffe Hall certainly finds 
herself in all the stories—presenting a philosophy 
of life which is imaginative, idealistic and 
abidingly human. 


Lastly I come to ‘‘ General Buntop’s Miracle,”’ 
by Martin Armstrong (Gollancz, 7s. 6d.) and find 
that Mr. Armstrong has not changed; but in him 
there is little need for it. By this I do not mean 
that his stories are great—(the days of the great 
short story ended when the fiction magazines 
came into their own)—but that humour, pathos, 
comedy and tragedy are here moulded into a 
beautiful little crown—as they were in ‘‘ The 
Puppet Show” and ‘‘ The Bazaar”: a crown 


which radiates those qualities rather than remains 
content to glitter, 


A.S. 
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Masaryk on Himself 
By Robert Machray 


B’ universal acclaim President Masaryk is one 

of the greatest figures in the living 
world. He has had an eventful, a wonder- 
ful career, whether regarded as a _ decisive 
triumph of character, or from the point of view 
of immense political achievement. In its com- 
bination of high aims, indomitable effort over 
long years, and magnificent success in the issue, 
it is profoundly impressive. 

Born in 1850, the son of a Slovak “‘ serf ’’ in the 
old Austrian Empire, Thomas Garrigue Masaryk 
became in 1918 President of Czechoslovakia, the 
new-old State which, thanks chiefly to him, 
emerged from the blazing wreck of that Empire 
as the World War came to an end. By the free 
vote of his people, twice repeated, he has remained 
President since that date, and he will undoubtedly 
be re-elected next May when his present term of 
office closes. 

The world is insatiably curious about its 
great men—and this week is published a book 
which certainly goes a very long way in revealing 
the whole man Masaryk. And it is Masaryk him- 
self who does the revealing. This book is 
‘* President Masaryk tells his Story ” (Allen and 
Unwin, 7s. 6d.), but the story is recounted by 
the famous Czech author Karel Capek, who 
received it from the President’s own lips—in 
Czech, of course—while staying, occasionally for 
weeks at a time, at Topolcanky ChAateau, the 
summer home of the President in Slovakia. 

In the book the story is unfolded chronologically, 
but it was told non-consecutively, with a part here 
and a part there according to Masaryk’s mood of 
the moment, the parts being pieced together into 
the complete narrative, after several years of this 
labour of love by Capek. As the translator truth- 
fully states in a short Foreword, here we have a 
unique self-portrait.” Never, surely, was there 
a document more ‘‘ human.’ 


Humble Origin 

This is felt from the start where the President 
talks frankly about his childhood and parents—his 
father, a coachman on the Emperor’s estates and 
afterwards a farm labourer; his mother, who, 
having been a cook in a ‘‘ gentleman’s family,” 
desired her children to ‘‘ rise in the social scale; ”’ 
his schooldays—it was through his mother’s efforts 
that he went to school at all; his apprenticeship 
st 14 to a blacksmith; and then the “ curious 
chance ’’ that took him from the smithy to school 
again and later to Vienna University. 

Throughout the story Masaryk appears as both 
idealist and realist, a realist, however, that likes 
romance, and he sees no contradiction there. He 
has a good deal to say about his political faith, 
and it is noteworthy that whereas he is often 
ranked as a Socialist, he tells us ‘‘I am an 
individualist and a democrat,’’ and sees no con- 
tradiction there either. He believes in property. 
He is a pacifist—of sorts, for he ‘‘ loves the 
Army!” Masaryk in fact finds no inherent and 
“* inevitable ’’ opposition in these things, for to 
him they blend finely and fitly in that perfect 
synthesis he has made and makes of life. 


Heroes and Heroines 


WoO years ago or thereabouts, in New York, 
Mr. Cosmo Hamilton delivered a series ot 
brief addresses over the wireless. He was limited 
to fifteen minutes and concerned, for the most part, 
with contemporaries. These sketches are now 
reprinted (‘‘ People Worth Talking About,” 
Hutchinsons, 12s. 6d.), and one realises how 
fortunate Mr. Hamilton has been in meeting such 
an extraordinary number of fair women and brave 
men. 

Perhaps it is right to add that he has not 
met all his subjects, but he has known most of 
them and is a keen admirer of the work of the 
others, even while he admits that some few were 
burdened by limitations. 

He has accepted, I think, the view of one very 
great poet, not included in his list, the late 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, who said he did not 
know what could attract men to criticism unless it 
was the noble pleasure of praising. Mr. Hamilton 
makes us proud of the world we live in because, 
if there are so many “‘ very perfect ’’ knights and 
gentle dames among his acquaintances, there may 
well be still more whom he has had no time to 
meet. 

Certain of his heroes and heroines have names 
not altogether familiar on this side of the Atlantic : 
Fanny Hurst, Francine Larrimore, Rex Beach, 
Percy Marmont, for example; but no matter who 
may be the subjects of his sketches, they have 
one thing in common, they become worth reading 
about when Cosmo Hamilton takes pen in hand. 
His may be no more than partial portraits; great 
men and women are many-sided, they have as 
many facets as a brilliant, and to those who are 
not intimate friends they reveal little more than a 
few highly polished ones. 


One Bad Slip 

But there is a demand for gossip touched with 
personal knowledge, particularly in the United 
States, and it is hard to name anybody who could 
have supplied the public need more cleverly. 
Cosmo Hamilton is one of three gifted brothers, 
the other two being Sir Philip Gibbs and 
A. Hamilton Gibbs; he has written novels, essays 
and plays; has edited papers; has seen the world, 
and makes an excellent host when he presents his 
friends, living or dead, to the man in the street. 

There are very few slips in the thumbnail 
sketches, the worst a reference to Thomas Hardy 
‘in his dotage.’”” Those of us whose privilege 
it was to be with Thomas Hardy so late as the last 
year of his life know very well that dotage never 
came his way. His light burnt clearly until the 
moment when it flickered and went out. In the 
sphere of letters, though Bernard Shaw and Wells 
are on his list, Mr. Hamilton deals with no 
greater figure, and one may hope that if another 
addition of his lively book is called for, he will 
excise that phrase. 

Elsewhere his tendency is to acclaim, even at 
the expense of considered judgment, but one must 
remember that these sketches were designed to 
please and praise. 

From that point of view his book fulfils its 
purpose. S.L.B. 
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Latest Fiction 


In ‘ Pastoral’’ (Hutchinsons, 7s. 6d.) Miss Ursula 
Bloom succeeds in confounding her critics who say she 
knows nothing of rural life, but she is not quite so 
successful in making us believe that the country is 
wholly responsible for destroying the ambitions of her 
principal character, the son of an ill-assorted couple whose 
marriage is a failure involving irregular associations. The 
son, after a brilliant career at Cambridge, has literary 
ambitions, which are never realised owing to his taking 
orders, marrying and eventually settling down to a 
country living, where, raising a family and growing 
old, he loses all incentive to writing. 


For a first venture into the field of fiction Miss Olive 
Salter’s ‘‘ Magda Korda ”’ (Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.) is a notable 
achievement. The author, under another name, is well- 
known in operatic circles and in her study of the 
emotional reactions of her actress heroine, ‘‘ the woman 
who must always be in love,’’ she is obviously drawing 
on her knowledge of the life she so realistically depicts. 


“ Ambition,” by Eric Muspratt (Duckworth, 7s. 6d.) 
is recommended by the Book Society—on good grounds, 
it would appear, for it is a wonderfully convincing bio- 
graphy of a young man conscious of a destiny awaiting 
him and preparing himself for it by seizing every 
opportunity that presents itself for enlarging his experi- 
ence. The actual satisfying of his ambition when it 
comes is nothing more extraordinary than the writing 
of books—successful ones, of course. ‘‘ His soul has been 
sold to success,” after long wanderings that took him 
across Australia, to South Africa and then to London, 
and after failures and many violent and lawless 
adventures. The author calls his book (written in the 
third person) an “ autobiographical novel.” This sug- 
gests that his hero is himself. 


Mr. Norman Lindsay is both an artist and a writer and 
in ‘* The Cautious Amorist ’’ (T. Werner Laurie, 7s. 6d.) 
we have a novel written and illustrated by him. The plot 
is not a particularly original one: a shipwreck resulting 
in three men and a maid being cast on a desert island. 
What is perhaps more original is the frankness with 
which he unfolds the tale of primitive instincts running 
wild. The sketches leave as little to the imagination as 
the narrative. 


A First Novel of Promise 

Mr. Patrick Kirwan, in his ‘‘ Black Exchange ” 
(Graysons, 7s. 6d.) suffers from a common fault of would- 
be moderns by imagining that by fixing the seat of the 
emotions in the most unexpected and intimate portions 
of the human body he is getting nearer to nature. 

Nevertheless, his novel is well above the average. The 
characterisation is, on the whole, excellent and he has 
been wise enough to choose such widely differing types 
that no distinctions of great subtlety are necessary. The 
book may be unpleasant to some; but this tale of life 
in a small pension during the chaos of post-war Berlin 
Tings true. 


A novel with a bibliography and a map is a some- 
what strange phenomenon, but at least these additions 
serve to remind us that the author who gives us a story 
about the Amazons at the seige of Troy, so many 
thousand years ago, knows her ancient history. The 
reminder is perhaps necessary since the language 
Miss Maude Meagher employs in ‘“ The Green 
Scamander ”’ (Constable, 7s. 6d.) is very modern. 
Helen of Troy, King Priam and Achilles all play their 
parts in the story, but the principal characters are the 
two Amazon Queens—Penthisiliea who ‘ didn’t care a 
damn if she were killed ’’ and her beloved Camilla. An 
interesting tale, which fulfils the author’s desire to pro- 
duce “‘ fiction as persuades the listener’s ear.’ 


Sleuths 
By Richard Keverne 


If you like your crime well spiced with adventure, 1 
strongly recommend Cecil Freeman Gregg’s ‘“‘ Inspector 
Higgins Sees it Through ’’ (Methuen, 7s. 6d.). The 
story starts with a bang and continues to explode in pro- 
gressively louder detonations to almost its last page. It 
is crammed with exciting incident and varied crime. 
Thanks to Inspector Higgins, the truth is discovered 
before an innocent man is hanged. And many other 
unexpected things are discovered, too. This book should 
add to the number of admirers of that very human 
Inspector. 


Mr. Gregg draws his characters well, and he plays 
quite fair with them. And you can’t help being 
thoroughly engrossed by their adventures. This is a 


book to rest a tired brain. And it should be read at a 
sitting. 


David Margarshack’s ‘‘ Big Ben Strikes Eleven ” 
(Constable, 7s. 6d.) is another good story, but of a more 
sedate type. In this a rich and powerful business 
magnate is found shot in his car on Hampstead Heath. 
Again, with the characters, the author plays fair, almost 
too fair, for the reader may feel that none of the many 
suspects has committed the crime. But if he follows 
carefully Inspector Mooney’s investigations he should 
be able to deduce who is the criminal before the end. 
The clues and the reasons are all there. 

You will enjoy this book, but you will enjoy it best 
if you don’t rush it—even though you may want to do 
so. Spread it over two or three readings and think about 
it in between. 


‘* Safety Last,’”? by Jonathan Grey (Frederick Muller, 
7s. 6d.), is one of the first three books to be published 
by this firm. The theme, if not a new one, is always 
attractive. The hero, a some-time Air Force pilot, down 
on his luck, advertises for a job to ‘‘ Go anywhere. Do 
anything. Danger preferred.’”” He gets a variety of 
jobs, some grim, some humorous. A light and rather 
scrappy book to be picked up at odd moments or read 
on a railway journey. 


“The Mystery of Vaucluse,” by J. H. Wallis 
(Jarrolds, 7s. 6d.), is a book for those who take their 
“thrillers ’? seriously. It is an American story, set, for 
no particular reason, in the year 1987. The scene is a 
college for adults under the zegis of Yale University, the 
victims a professor and a _ student, each stabbed 
mysteriously. Personally, I would rather have had the 
police detective in charge of the case a victim. He is a 
blot. But to help you to be your own detective the 
author provides plans, and tabular statements, and 
verbatim examinations of possible witnesses. There is 
a sort of psycho-analytical guessing game employed 
which is amusing, and there is novelty in the weapon 
employed to do deeds of murder. 

If you like trying to work ont detective problems for 
yourself, ‘‘ The Mystery of Vaucluse ’”’ is your book. 
But fair play with the author, and don’t look at the end 


INCURABLES 


Here, at the British Home and Hospital for Incurables 
at Streatham, we have a 100 of them—middle-class 
men and women. Many are in pain, others enfeebled 
by suffering and privation, some are blind and bed- 
ridden. We give them shelter, security and peace of 
mind. We help them to help themselves and to mend 
their broken spirits among pleasant company and 
homely surroundings. £23,000 a year is necessary for 
this and for the pensions we allot to other incurables. 
Who gives the money? Kind people who read these 
little anpeals in the press. Smalltdonations soon mount 
up. Will you help us a little? Donations gratefully 


acknowledged by Secretary, 73, Cheapside, E.C.2. 
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Notes from a Musical Diary 
By Herbert Hughes 


T is curious to note from time to time how the 
music of Hector Berlioz persists in dividing 
connoisseurs into opposite camps. Those 

who greatly admire that French master feel that 
h2 was not only a superb orchestrator—a talent 
admitted even by those who do not pay him whole- 
hearted allegiance—but a creative artist of the 
front rank, one to be considered seriously as 
melodist, harmonist, dramatist. Those who do not 
regard him in this way refuse, of course, to believe 
that those who do are true connoisseurs. With 
whom is the truth? The controversy is an old 
one, and I confess that the division of opinion 
to-day baffles me. That tremendous outburst of 
cheering at Queen’s Hall the other evening when 
Sir Thomas Beecham and the Philharmonic had 
given a magnificent performance of the Te Deum 
did not settle the matter. I, personally, was 
thrilled to the marrow—but that august minority ? 


Those of us who are unashamed Berliozists can 
only wonder why people with an _ otherwise 
normally cultivated ear are unconscious of the 
inherent beauty and distinction in the pages of 
this Te Deum. They unequivocally assert that 
the melodic material of such quiet sections as the 
Tibi omnes and the Dignare is dull, and as we 
unequivocally disagree with them, the whole 
matter is resolved into what is called taste. 


If we are argumentative enough to suggest that 
taste implies perceptiveness, they will blandly 
retort that you cannot “‘ perceive ’’ what isn’t 
there. If the discussion should get to the point 
of seeking a standard of values we, feeling our- 
selves on safe ground, may declare that beauty is 
relative, and the others amiably ask: Relative to 
what? And so we'd go round the mulberry bush 
of criticism, taste, appreciation or whatever you 
cali it. That cheering crowd at Queen’s Hall may 
not, as I have said, settle the matter of Berlioz’s 
Te Deum, though it may be symptomatic of a 
healthy inclination on the part of the musical 
public to form its own judgments. 


We may never hear the Te Deum as Berlioz 
imagined it, and heard it, with ‘‘ nine hundred and 
fifty performers and not a mistake,’’ with its three 
choirs, its thirty harps and platoons of brass and 
percussion; we may continue to take our most 
festive occasions with somewhat ludicrous 
solemnity and content ourselves with official 
music of a more circumspect kind. But we may 
be quite sure that this heroic piéce d’occasion will 
crop up periodically to upset our critical apple- 
carts, that it will go on dividing us. 


An event of unusual interest was the soirée of 
the Opera Circle held in the St. John’s Wood 
studio of the Gramophone Company on Sunday. 
Hugo Wolf’s comic opera, Der Corregidor, which 
has never been performed in this country, though 
a well-known work in the repertory of German 
opera houses, was the subject of a paper read by 
Mr. Walter Legge. 


COMPANY MEETING 


THE ARMY & NAVY CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETY, LTD. 


The annual general meeting of the Army and Navy 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., was held on Wednesday last 
at Caxton Hall, Westminster, London, S.W. 

Brigadier-General Sir Frederick Gascoigne, K.C.V.O., 
C.M.G., D.S.O., J.P., D.L., the chairman, who presided, 
said that trading conditions had shown a disposition to 
improve. There was plenty of room for that still, but 
it was satisfactory to note that the turn of the tide began 
to show itself in the second half of last year. 

Everyone he was sure had been delighted to learn from 
the Budget that the finances of the country had now 
improved to an extent sufficient to justify, among other 
things, the remission of 50 per cent. of the cuts which 
had had unavoidably to be imposed on the Public 
Services, the restoration of Unemployment Benefit, and 
to give relief to the taxpayers to the extent of 6d. in 
the £. Dealing with the position of the Society, the 
Chairman said that there had been an increase in the 
normal turnover which had set off the decline of nearly 
75 per cent. in the business done in old gold, with the 
result that the net profit shown in the balance sheet was 
slightly better than for the previous year. 

There was now available for distribution £199,180, and 
it was proposed to pay a final dividend of 10d. per 
share, making, with the interim payment, Is. 3d. per 
share, or the same as last year. 

Members were joining the Society in satisfactory 
numbers, and the Board unceasingly endeavoured to 
bring the advantages of the Society to the notice of the 
public to their mutual advantage. As to the future, they 
had still a long way to go before they could be satisfied ; 
but the Stores had lately been fuller than had been the 
case for a long time. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


2 miles a minute for A2 | hours 


FIVE WORLD’S RECORDS 


At Montlhéry on April 
17, Mr. John Cobb driv- 
ing his Napier-Railton 
with Messrs. F. Dixon, 
C. Paul & C. Bracken- 
bury as co-drivers, 
broke 5 World's Speed 
Records previously 
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Theatre Notes 


By Russell Gregory 


“Dark Horizon” 
By Leslie Storm. Daly’s Theatre. 


* ARK Horizon’’ should have been a 

very fine play. It is about a vital problem, 
namely the defence of London against an attack 
from the air. All the elements of a really grip- 
ping spectacle are there, and if one has a single 
spark of patriotism one must sympathise with and 
applaud the author’s intention. 

But somehow it just did not come off. Much 
as I should like to praise unreservedly, Miss 
Storm must realise that you simply cannot spend 
two and a half acts on your statement and one 
scene on your climax, and then conveniently 
forget your dénouement. A theme of this calibre 
must be developed and not left dangling over the 
footlights. 

Miss Storm made one other mistake. Her 
characters are uninteresting. Although I am 
passionately concerned about the safety of London 
from air attack, I really did not care whether her 
characters were bombed and gassed to blazes or 
whether they were not. They were lay figures 
who were dead when the curtain went up on the 
first act, whatever their fate at the end of act 
three. 

There were four really good performers, one 
of them quite brilliant. Mr. Ernest Jay is rapidly 
making himself a force in the English Theatre. 
I could not over-praise his performance even if 
I would. It was as near perfection in its genre 
as anything I have seen. Miss Ann Todd, too, 
very nearly convinced me that she was playing a 
real character: an extraordinarily fine achievement 
in the circumstances. Mr. Leslie Matthews, as 
her ex-lover, gave a natural and sincere perform- 
ance, and Miss Marda Vanne, as usual, did not 
put a foot wrong. I do not think she ever will. 


“There's Always To-morrow" 
By Lionel Brown. Shaftesbury Theatre. 


There is a distinct tendency in the Theatre 
to-day for authors who have read a couple 
of chapters of the A.B.C. of Psychology to burst 
forth with a play on the CEdipus complex or the 
Narcissus complex or the Polyphemus complex or 
whatever it may be. At the present moment in 
London CEdipus is leading by several lengths. 

He is much in evidence at the Shaftesbury 
Theatre, but he was not really in very good form. 
The mother in this play is so utterly preposterous 
that it was impossible to believe in the plot or even 
in the characters. She gets her son’s fiancée 
drunk on neat alcohol, only to discover that they 
are already married, and the Freudian son throws 
his wife over without asking for a word of explana- 
tion. The happy ending is achieved with the help 
of a butler who used to be on the stage—a 
peculiarly fustian deus ex machina. 

Mary Newcombe did all she could to make the 
mother likeable or even credible, but the author 
had loaded the dice against her. Austin Trevor, 


playing an Englishman for a change, was a tower 
of strength as the stepfather, complete with his 
Old School fishing-rod, and Viola Keats, Kate 
Cutler, Henry Hewitt and Aubrey Mallalieu did 
their best with some unpromising material. But 
it was CEdipus who carried off the evening. I 
wish he could have a long, long rest. 


“Having No Hearts" 
By M. Willson Disher. Mercury Theatre. 


The title of this play led me to suppose—and 1 
hope I may be excused for my insouciance—that 
I was about to witness a brilliant exposition of 
Mr. Ely Culbértson’s latest theory of contract 
bridge. It was a little disappointing to find that 
I was in for another dose of C£dipus, heavily 
disguised this time with broad arrows. 

If Heloise’s father had not been a bit of a lag, 
I am sure she would not have fallen in love with 
Gaolbird Geoffrey, and that would have saved 
Dysart (her protector) and Raymond (the im- 
pecunious Princeling) a lot of trouble. But, 
according to the Gospel of Freud as interpreted 
by our modern dramatists, the vices of the fathers 
are visited on the fiancés of the children, so there 
we are. Anyway, the boy friend and the gaolbird 
were duly polished off, and Heloise jumped out of 
a convenient window. Which left Raymond 
making cynical remarks in his Castle in the Tebraz 
Mountains. 

Julia Crawley, Elliott Seabrooke, Oliver 
Reynolds—especially good—and John Gatrell 
made the most of very poor hands. I was dummy 
all the time. 


Uday Shan-Kar 
Comedy Theatre. 


After an overdose of fake psychology, it was 
refreshing to watch this company of Hindu 
dancers and musicians. There were no complexes 
here to disturb or infuriate. A little aural readjust- 
ment was, perhaps, necessary to overcome the 
strangeness of native music with its queer drums, 
china bowls, gongs, many-keyed instruments of 
the guitar variety and—to me—unmusical intoning 
which followed rather than led the instrumen- 
talists. But there was no doubt at all as to the 
beauty and eloquence of movement in the dancers 
and the pulsating rhythm of the accompaniments. 

Uday Shan-kar revealed the fascination of the 
Snake-Charmer, the Mystery of Kama Deva—the 
God of Love and Passion—and the vitality and 
strength of the swordsmen of Northern India so 
realistically as to make the programme annotations 
unnecessary. Debendra, too, as a primitive hunter 
on the scent of his prey, gave so convincing a per- 
formance that I was glad to find myself quite safe 
in a stall in a London theatre. 


The Saturday Review regrets that in its number 
of March 24 its dramatic critic in commenting on 
** Without Witness ’’ at the Duke of York’s Theatre 
should have made comments on the production which 
might be taken to imply a reflection upon the efficiency 
of the management and personnel of the Duke of York’s 
Theatre. The critic had no intention of making any 
imputation of the kind, and joins with us in expressing 
sincere regret that his words should have caused pain or 
annoyance to the persons concerned. 
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SMALL CRAFT.—No. 1 


The Season Starts 
By P. K. Kemp 


PRIL marks the start of the “‘ little ship ”’ 

season, and all up and down the coasts there 
is an air of expectancy and hope. What has the 
present season in store for us? Are we going to 
have those long, hot, lazy days again with only 
the lightest of breezes to help us along, or shall 
we be called upon to battle with those roaring gales 
which drive us, gunwales under, at a spanking 
seven knots? What does it matter? In all its 
infinite moods, yachting is the most glorious of all 
sports. 


I have been trying to analyse the attraction that 
this sport holds. Mostly, I think, it is that spirit 
of care-free wandering which gets one in its grip. 
It just doesn’t matter where one goes. One acts 
on impulse. Blue days at sea and nights spent 
under the stars. No worries and no cares. 

If one has ever lain out on deck and watched the 
dark outline of mast and shrouds rolling slowly 
across the stars, one will have to be strong-willed 
indeed to resist the temptation of the sea. And in 
its angrier moods, the thrill of defying the 
elements is one of the most glorious sensations 
which it is possible to experience. When one’s 
face is whipped by spray and one’s little ship 
ploughs gamely through a breaking sea, there 
comes a fierce exultation which makes one laugh 
with happiness for the sheer joy of being alive. 

It isallso simple. That, too, is one of the great 
delights which little ships bring. Nearly everyone 
can learn to sail a boat competently in a season, 
and, what is more, nearly everyone can afford to 
run a boat even in these days. And ownership of 
a small yacht brings a feeling of freedom and a 
means of escape from the trammels of everyday 
life. The change is so great and the outlook on life 
so completely different, that it is almost like living 
in another world. Somehow, the horizons are 
illimitable and the simple act of stepping on board 
one’s own boat means automatically the dropping 
of all shackles which bind one in life ashore. The 
whole world is at one’s finger tips, making one 
free of the delights which life afloat has to offer. 

The ultimate gain is great. The sport is good, 
the cost is low and the life is healthy. After a 
long day at sea, one gets that good feeling of 
utter tiredness which makes the last line of 
Masefield’s poem come true: 

‘* A deep sleep and a sweet dream when the 

long trick’s over.” 


For the Yacht Library 


“Stark Naked,’? by Laurence R. Bourne (Muller, 
7s. 6d.), has some novel ideas and a sea setting. Even if 
coincidence does enter rather too much into the tale of 
a stark naked corpse found on a Welsh beach, it does 
not distract from the interest of the book. A feature 
of ‘‘ Stark Naked” is that the reader is allowed to 
participate in some of the thrills of the criminal. There 
is some excellent description of small yacht sailing and 
a grand chase among the reefs off the Irish coast to finish 
up. Amateur sailormen note: add ‘“‘ Stark Naked ” to 
your boat’s library this season. 


YOUR DOGS.—No. 2 


Make a Gentleman of Him 
By A. Croxton Smith 


gown days have brought about a complete 
bouleversement of our attitude towards 
domestic dogs. Of course, it was always taken 
for granted that hounds and sporting dogs had 
to be trained, though it is doubtful if these ever 
received so much intelligent attention as they 
have done since field trials became general. 
Alfred the Great, the first king to appre- 
ciate the value of education, included in his 
scheme instruction in the management of 
hawks and hounds. Housedogs, however, which 
outnumber the others by perhaps three millions, 
were more or less negelected, the elect only taking 
the trouble to impart good manners to their 
companions. 

To-day, motor cars have made it imperative that 
dogs should be obedient and under control if 
their lives are not to meet an untimely end. They 
must at least learn how to follow closely to heel— 
‘“‘ brushing their master’s spurs,’’ as the Russians 
used to say—and come in on being called or 
whistled. This branch of their training should 
begin when they are about six months old, 
although younger puppies soon understand the 
meaning of ‘‘ No! ”’ if they transgress. 


Good Fun 

As a beginning, teach them to go on a lead 
without pulling. Put a collar and lead on them 
in the house or garden to get them used to the 
restraint, playing with them to make them believe 
that it is good fun and not a punishment. Then 
take them outside, and if they strain on the leash 
jerk them back sharply, saying ‘‘ heel”’ or 
‘“here.’’ It is immaterial which word is used 
so long as it is always the same. 

As soon as they become proficient they may be 
allowed to run loose, a quiet spot being chosen 
where they are in no danger from the traffic. After 
they have played about a little call them in, and 
when they come praise them and give them a bit of 
meat or biscuit as a reward. Cupboard love? 
Not a bit of it. As sensible people we employ 
the means best calculated to achieve our object, 
and when they understand that it is pleasant to 
be near master they will come again and remain 
there. A quiet manner is the most effectual. 

The next thing is to teach them to lie down or 
sit on command, and to stay on the spot until the 
order of release is received. Sitting is a desirable 
accomplishment, that being a particularly con- 
venient attitude when the dog is taken shopping 
or in public places. He is not so likely to be 
trodden on as when he is recumbent. At first he 
will have to be placed in the position you wish him 
to assume, but the habit will soon be acquired. As 
soon as he goes down promptly push the training 
to a greater degree of refinement by teaching him 
to remain down while you withdraw. Retire step 
by step, holding up the right hand and telling 
him to lie down should he attempt to move. In 
time you will be able to leave him altogether, and 
if he has learnt his lesson he will await your return. 
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Funds Awaiting Investment 


The Mining “Boom” and After 
[By Our City Editor] 


Sie gambling in Industrial stocks which the 

Budget provoked has given way to somewhat 
healthier conditions in this market, though the 
volume of funds awaiting investment on all sides 
produces a rush for any share which seems to 
promise capital appreciation. A week-end “ tip ”’ 
in a newspaper is sufficient to bring in a number of 
buyers for some share with a narrow market, and a 
spectacular rise in price follows as a matter of 
course. 

The attractions of tax-free capital appreciation 
are hard to resist when gilt-edged stocks give the 
meagre return of just over 3 per cent., of which 
interest, income-tax absorbs nearly one quarter, 
and it would seem that the official ‘‘ cheap money *’ 
policy, with an absence of fresh lending in the 
Dominions, or abroad, is likely to lead to many an 
unhealthy Stock Market gamble before normal 
conditions obtain. In the Money Market an indi- 
cation of the artificiality prevailing is to be found 
in the fact that the Treasury Bill rate has remained 
at the same level for a month at { per cent. 


The 3} per cent. War Loan has touched the new 
record of 1042. Such conditions are doubtless con- 
venient for the Treasury, but they are not actually 
helpful to an industrial revival and they are dis- 
tinctly unhealthy for the investor, especially if he be 
forced to accept the 3 or 3} per cent. available on 
Trustee stocks. Thrift in Britain is a habit which 
has served the country well in the past, and one 
does not care to imagine the result if the investor is 
forced to become a speculator. 

Rio Tinto Company 

Though the Rio Tinto Company’s _ profit- 
earning position has been so severely affected by 
the shrinkage in international trade and the recent 
poor price of copper, Sir Auckland Geddes, the 
Chairman of the Company, was able to point out 
many satisfactory features at last week’s meeting. 
Sales profits had expanded during the year from 
£367,293 to £501,600, after charging a rather larger 
amount for surplus labour, and during the past two 
years expenses have been reduced by over £80,000 
to £187,967. Against this there was a contraction 
in income from interest of nearly £100,000, owing 
to the exchange of Rhokana debentures for shares, 
which should prove a valuable move in the future. 
Sir Auckland’s review of conditions dealt largely 
with the pyrites position, the Rio Tinto Company 
being responsible for over 24 per cent. of shipments 


of all European producers, among whom the Rio 
Tinto directors are endeavouring to bring about 
agreement for the rational production of pyrites. 

As regards Copper, Sir Auckland noted the vast 
improvement in the stock position, and, though he 
could give no prophecy as to when the rise in price 
was coming, Rio Tinto were not, he stated, losing 
money on the copper they produced in Spain, while 
Rhokana were definitely making a profit on their 
production from Northern Rhodesia. Rio Tinto 
have paid no ordinary dividend since 1930, but 
prospects in this direction are brighter than for 
some time, especially with the development of- 
Rhokana, though the Spanish political position is 
a disturbing influence. 


High-Yielding Preferences 

The modern maxim of a 4 per cent. yield for 
industrial preferences does not apply to many of the 
issues of smaller companies, so that if the investor 
wishes to find a semi-permanent home for his 
money, on an income basis, he can obtain 5 per 
cent. or more in return, but he must sacrifice the 
narrow buying or selling margins which only 
accompany free marketability. 

J. G. Graves 25 per cent. participating preferred 
ordinary 5s. shares can be bought to return £6 6s. 
per cent., while the £1 7s. per cent. cumulative 
preference of this company yield just over 5 per 
cent. Harrisons and Crosfield 10 per cent. 
cumulative preferred ordinary stock at 40s. 3d. per 
£1 unit, yields nearly 5 per cent., and here there is 
a good chance for capital appreciation as the rubber 
industry regains prosperity, the company having, 
in addition to its agency duties, vast interests in 
plantation companies. Tarmac 5} per cent. 
cumulative tax-free preference can be obtained to 
return £5 8s. 8d. per cent. gross, while Rawlplug 
15 per cent. cumulative second preference at 45s. 
vield £6 13s. 4d. per cent., the company’s last 
report revealing a most satisfactory state of affairs. 

British Home Stores 7 per cent. cumulative 
preference returns about £5 3s. per cent. at its 
present price of 27s. 3d., and the high return of 
£5 17s. per cent. is obtainable on Home and 
Colonial 15 per cent. cumulative ordinary, on which 
interest is payable quarterly. Though the last 


. accounts of the latter company showed.a reduction 


in profits, the return looks attractive, as also does 
the £5 9s. per cent. obtainable on the Company’s 


‘15 per cent. cumulative preferred. 
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COMPANY MEETING 


RIO TINTO COMPANY, LTD. 
Sir Auckland Geddes on the Outlook 


The Sixty-first Ordinary General Meeting of the share- 
holders of the Rio Tinto Co., Ltd., was held on April 19 
at Southern House, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

The Rt. Hon. Sir Auckland Geddes, G.C.M.G. (Chair- 
man of the Board), who presided, said :— 

I propose to-day to confine myself strictly to the affairs 
and interests of our Company. 

The Profit on Sales of Produce, etc., this year after 
charging to cost of production £83,143 of the estimated 
cost of Labour Surplus to Requirements was £501,600. 
Last year it was £367,298 after charging £77,268 for 
excess labour. I hope you will consider this expansion 
of the trading profit satisfactory so far as it goes. Set 
against it, we have to record a sharp contraction in our 
income. from Interest and Discount from £126,749 to 
£28,382, a contraction of nearly £100,000 for which, of 
course, you were prepared. It is the direct result of 
our exchanging our Rhokana Debentures for Rhokana 
Shares, an exchange which I feel sure will prove to have 
been most beneficial. 

On the debit side of the Revenue Account, we have first 
the Expenses of Administration, Salaries, Rents, Current 
Taxes, Dues and General Charges, which this year 
amount to £187,967 as against £201,480 last year; 
£270,777 the year before, and £348,283 in 1930. I drew 
your attention to these figures last year, and am glad that 
the amount expended under this head has continued to 
decline. There is nothing, I think, to be said about the 
Service of the Debentures which continues and will con- 
tinue to absorb over £160,000 per annum. 

The year marked a definite turning point in the trend 
of world consumption of European Pyrites, which had 
fallen year by year since 1929 from the peak of over 
6,000,000 tons to about 4,150,000 tons in 1932. 

Your Company enjoyed its full share of the welcome 
recovery in consumption. 

In spite of this substantial improvement, we are still 
some 200,000 tons short of the average of our annual 
deliveries for the eleven years period 1923-1933, and over 
400,000 tons below our deliveries in 1929. This disparity 
is not due to lack of sales contracts, but to the necessity 
of making substantial adjustments of tonnage with 
customers and, in certain cases, with associated producers. 

At this moment we have on our order book forward 
contracts, which conservatively estimated should ensure 
deliveries of over one million tons of Rio Tinto pyrites 
each year for the next five years. These contracts have 
been concluded with our long-established customers in 
twelve or more countries and call for deliveries in well 
balanced proportions of every class—cupreous, non- 
cupreous and washed pyrites, and sulphide concentrates— 
and thus provide a substantial nucleus for our future 
operations. 

The average F.O.B. returns to be realised for the 
sulphur and iron content of the ores to be delivered under 
these forward contracts will bear favourable comparison 
with those obtained during the past five years. 

As a direct consequence of our existing agreements with 
other producers, we are in the unique position of being 
able to supply every class of pyrites, be it arsenical or 
non-arsenical, cupreous, crude or washed ore, to meet 
the varied requirements of the market. 

With our great interests in Copper, shareholders will 
naturally ask :—What of the future of that metal? At 
what price is it to be sold? I do not know, but I do 
know that statistically and according to all precedent 
a rise in the price is to be looked for. The copper stock 
position has been entirely transformed since we last met. 
Whereas, at the end of 1982, the stocks of Refined Copper 
amounted to about eleven months’ consumption, to-day 
they represent about five months’ and the safe working 
minimum basis is four months. When the rise in price 
will come I cannot say because there are so many dis- 
turbing factors operating on the commodity markets 
and especially on the copper market. I can, however, 
‘say that, even at the prices ruling to-day, we are not 
losing money on the copper we are producing. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Insurance Problems 
By A. H. Clarke 


NE sometimes hears the criticism that the man 
who invests the greater portion of his annual 
savings in life assurance is ‘‘ putting all his eggs 
into one basket.’’ If any of my readers should 
hear a comment of this kind, disregard it—for the 
exact opposite is the case. 


If I could take you into that sanctum where 
a large company’s investment policy is evolved, 
and could tell you of the personnel and its history, 
you would meet men who were experts, whose 
selection of investments was the result of long 
years of experience; not only is the choice of 
investment sound, but the funds at disposal are 
distributed over a wide range of securities. 
Another point to bear in mind is that, having large 
sums to invest, they can obtain more favourable 
terms than the small investor. 


Here is a story. There were two men— 
A and B—each forty-five years of age. <A had 
accumulated £4,000 by strict economy and self- 
denial. He began to listen to the tales we all have 
heard at some time or other of how money can 
be ‘‘ turned over ”’ at a big profit. The activity 
in gold shares attracted him more than he realised ; 
he began to read the financial papers, and it was 
not long before he felt he could teach the stock- 
brokers their business. This was further 
strengthened by one or two small profitable deals 
made for him “* by a friend.”’ It took exactly five 
months for him to lose his £4,000. 


A Good Investment 

B was left quite unexpectedly a sum of 
£3,000. He had no idea what to do with the 
money. Like a number of people, he never 
thought of life assurance as an investment, until 
an attractive advertisement stimulated a curiosity 
to know more. This was what he did: With 
£2,676 he purchased for himself a 20-year endow- 
ment policy, with profits, for £4,000. His estate 
is at once worth £4,000, and the policy at maturity 
—that is, twenty years hence—will return him 
approximately £5,600; in other words, £4,000 plus 
profits. 

Not only has B made a good investment, 
but one which is free from any danger of fluctua- 
tion, and one which is as good a form of collateral 
security as can be found, should he need it. 


2 


Mrs. H.C.M., Eastbourne, writes: ‘‘ I have 
been thinking of purchasing an annuity. I am 
58, and can realise about £1,800, which is now 
in War Loan. What do you advise? I am in 
poor health.’ 


This letter was received four weeks ago, and 
I advised a medical examination. As a result, 
Mrs. H.C.M.’s income has been increased from 
£63 per annum to £154 per annum. 
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The Cinema 
By MARK FORREST 


WO lavish musical entertainments form the 

main attractions of the cinemas this week. 

The first is the new Eddie Cantor picture, 

‘* Roman Scandals,’’ at the Leicester Square, and 
the second is ‘‘ Wonder Bar,”’ at the Carlton. 

Mr. Frank Tuttle, who has directed the former, 
has been given a story to put on the screen whose 
ingredients do not differ very materially from those 
which Eddie Cantor has used hitherto so success- 
fully. First, there is the usual bevy of devastating 
and practically nude blondes—these this time 
represent early Christians being thrown to the 
lions, or just Christians being thrown to the early 
lions. After that they are revived to appear again 
in a Roman beauty parlour which is twice as 
elaborate as that of any beauty specialist of to-day. 

Making his large eyes even larger Eddie Cantor 
wanders among them to sing the theme song that 
is already being whistled half over London, 
‘** Keep Young and Beautiful,’ and with the aid 
of a mud bath has an excuse again to appear in 
his ‘‘ coon ’’ make-up. 

It is all very elaborate, but not so funny as his 
last picture, until the final sequence where the old 
wild Western pursuit is replaced by one in 
chariots. This is excellent farce from beginning 
to end and compares very favourably with the mock 
bull fight that wound up ‘‘ The Kid from Spain.”’ 

Preceding it is the new Silly Symphony, 
“Funny Little Bunnies,’ not perhaps up to 
Mr. Disney’s very high standard, but entertaining 
enough and with it a new Mickey Mouse, which 
is certainly the best that Mr. Disney has con- 
trived for a very long time. No-one should miss 
“ Playful Pluto.” 

**Wonder Bar,’’ at the Carlton, 
directed by Mr. Lloyd Bacon, ushers in 
Al Jolson once again. The production is 
elaborate and, if the expenditure of money was the 
touchstone of success, then this musical comedy 
would be a great one. But there is too much of 
Al Jolson and not enough humour. 

** Wonder Bar ”’ is supposed to be a restaurant 
in Paris which is cosmopolitan in its appeal—at 
least I believe that was the original idea, but when 
First National Pictures have finished with it the 
Bar is not so much cosmopolitan as amplitudinous. 
With the raising of one back-cloth after another 
for the purpose of enlarging the area for the song- 
scenas, a space nearly as big as the Place de la 
Concorde is provided and all reality vanishes. 

These revelations enable the camera man to do 
some good photography, but I’m afraid, apart 
from that, the rest is very dull stuff, the last 
number of which may give offence in some 
quarters. 


which is 


ACADEMY CINEMA, Oxford Street. 
Premier the Famous French Satire 


“ CHARLEMAGNE” (A) 


with Raimu, and 


“90° SOUTH” (U) 


Scott's Epic Conquest of the Antarctic 


(Ger. 2981) 


Broadcasting Notes 


By ALAN HOWLAND 


AM not always happy about the letters 

B.B.C.” know that the C stands for 
Corporation and that the second B_ stands for 
Broadcasting, but it is not easy to realise that the 
first B means British. In what sense, I ask 
myself, is it really a British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration? It is, of course, British as opposed to 
French or Chinese, but over a number of years I 
have failed to discover anything typically British 
about it, except that it is impervious to criticism 
and reluctant to adopt a new idea. 

The only occasions on which it displays any 
sort of national bias is on St. Andrew’s Day, 
when we are regaled with a sort of ‘‘Hoots, toots’’ 
programme, on St. Patrick’s Day when somebody 
screams ‘‘ Begorrah! ’’ into the microphone and 
goes to sleep again, on St. David’s Day, when we 
get a lot of “‘ indeeds ’’ and ‘‘ whateffers,’’ and 
lastly—very, very much lastly—on St. George’s 
Day when, should anybody be making a speech 
about England at a banquet, the B.B.C. kindly 
arranges to broadcast the proceedings. Apart 
from these ready-made occasions, there is far more 
in the programmes of foreign or quasi-foreign 
origin. 

Take two examples of this quasi-foreign 
element. All our dear crooners, the majority of 
whom were born in Whitechapel, assume the most 
appalling synthetic American accent. Why, 
Heaven knows, but if they did not they would 
stand a very poor chance of getting on the air. 
It is useless to say that these fake Bowery boys 
are employed by the respective hotels and clubs 
from which the relay is taken, because the B.B.C. 
should exercise as much control over these broad- 
casts as it does over its studio programmes. 
Again Walford Hyden’s excellent little orchestra 
is called the Café Colette Orchestra. Hyden is 
a North-country man, and there is not a single 
foreigner in his combination, but I am certain that 
the B.B.C. would not have offered him a series of 
broadcasts unless he had invented a foreign name 
for his orchestra. 

Another extraordinarily ‘‘ British ’ thing about 
the B.B.C. is its passion for plays, revues and 
what not which have Vienna as a background. 
The light entertainment lads seem capable of 
going all Viennese without the slightest provoca- 
tion. One would imagine that Strauss was the 
only composer who ever wrote a good waltz tune 
and that Vienna was the only city in the world 
where there is love, life, laughter and je se sais 

: Even the music department, for which in a 
general sense I have a great respect, is not free 
from this thoroughly British inferiority complex. 
Beethoven, Bach, Brahms and the rest of them 
are perpetually in the programme, but Elgar and 
Delius do not get a look in—except on that 
brilliant occasion when one had the Enigma varia- 
tions three time in one week. 

The B.B.C. cannot conscientiously say that it 
moves a finger to encourage English composers. 
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